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SCHOLASTIC IS GIV- 
ING A NEWS EXAM 
TO THOUSANDS OF 
high school students in 
the third week of April. 
» Simple questions 
will cover only the most 
important news events oc- 
curring between Sept. 15, 
1933 and April 1, 1934, as 
they are reported in 
Scholastic, in other news 
magazines, or in news- 
papers. 


PRIZES 


Five students and five 
teachers take free trips to 
Washington as guests of 
Scholastic, on the Grey- 
hound Lines. 


Ten schools will be given 
their selection of twenty- 
five Modern or Everyman’s 
Library books. 


Hundreds of students will 
receive Spencerian Foun- 
tain Pens. 


Write for Rules 


Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please tell me all about the 
News Exam. And HURRY! 
because I want my teacher to 
register our class for the test 
before March 25th, so we can all 
get a chance at those prizes. 


Name..... be ckiee BOR taveece 
Vent. ..<< School sbeceka 
ie nncxsteena Serer 


Teacher’s Name....... ge cilinode:s 
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Blue Prints for a New America 
* An Editorial 


SS HIS issue of Scholastic is dedicated to an idea— 
REGIONAL PLANNING. It is an idea that 
is unfamiliar to the majority of American 
citizens. And though its practical applications 

on a large scale have only recently begun, the idea is 

by no means new: it has been in the air among far- 
seeing thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic for at 
least a generation. Several of the features contained 
in this issue—especially the articles by Dr. Arono- 
vici, Dr. Morgan, and Mr. MacKaye with their ac- 
companying illustrations—are intended to give 
students a general insight into the principles, possi- 
bilities, and problems of this momentous question. 

Regional planning is far more than mere civic 
beautification, important as that may be. It is fine 
to clean up vacant-lots and dumps, to remove un- 
sightly shacks and billboards, to plant grass and 
flowers on river banks or pub- 


This effort to find the best possible use for a given 
piece of the earth’s surface, and then consciously to 
direct the future development of that land for the 
welfare and happiness of the people who are to live 
on it, is the very essence of regional planning. It has 
to do with everything that goes to make up our 
daily lives—with the climate and weather, the hills, 
valleys, forests, streams, and natural resources, 
farming, machines, and electricity, the work we do 
and the food we eat, the houses we live in, the vehicles 
we ride on, the schools we attend, and the games we 
play. The expert regional planner, then, must be a 
sort of miraculous all-around person, a combination 
of engineer, inventor, architect, farmer, forester, ac- 
countant, economist, social worker, teacher, publicity 
man, and philosopher. 

Now, it is evident that planning in this broad 

sense, taking account both of 





lic squares, to paint shabby 
houses and fences, and we 
would not for a minute dis- 
courage anyone from doing 
these desirable things, which 
add mightily to the joy of 
life. But such things are, 
after all, a good deal like 
putting a coat of varnish on 
a chair with an uncomfortable 
back and ugly spindle legs. 
The chair was not really 
well designed to begin with. 
So its surface beautification 
is just making the best of a 
bad job. 

Do you remember, a few 
years ago, how you and the 
fellow next door built that 








geography and _ population, 
bringing people to live not 
where it is best for industry 
but where it is best for people, 
is too big a job for any indi- 
vidual. No one man, unless 
he be an absolute autocrat, 
could hope to control and re- 
arrange the whole vast com- 
plex of human functions and 
natural resources. The Fed- 
eral Government has made a 
magnificent start in its Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This 
is merely a demonstration of 
what might be done with bet- 
ter central planning and a 
better division of the country 
into natural regions. While 
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mud village out in the back 
yard? You made Main 
Street run from the second 
fencepost to the big apple 
tree, put the city hall on top of that little mound, 
hitched the hose to the cellar faucet and turned a 
river into the ditch that ran down to the rock 
garden, brought out your Lionel tracks and festooned 
them around the grape arbor; and way over in the 
corner you found a good place for “Starlight Amuse- 
ment Park.” Maybe it wasn’t very scientific. But you 
were actually planning and building a community. 





MUST WE LIVE IN ANT HILLS? 
Drawn by Art Young 


it seems probable that in the 
future such units as states, 
counties, and municipalities 
will gradually lose their im- 
portance, and may even be displaced entirely, there 
is nothing to prevent right now the establishment of a 
central planning board at Washington. 

As individuals, we can best serve the progress of 
planning by learning all we can about the movement 
as a whole, at the same time making surveys of our 
own communities and the surrounding territories. 
Let us learn to think in continents and watersheds, 
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The Derelict 


by 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


N a tramp steamer, which was 

overloaded, and in midwinter, I 

had crossed to America for the 

first time. What we experienced 
of the western ocean during that pas- 
sage gave me so much respect for it 
that the prospect of the return jour- 
ney, three thousand miles of those 
seas between me and home, was al- 
ready the gloom of augury. 

The shipping posters of New York, 
showing stately liners too lofty even 
to notice the Atlantic, were arguments 
good enough for steerage passengers, 
who do, I know, reckon a steamer’s 
worth by the number of its funnels; 
but the pictures did nothing to lessen 
my regard for that dark outer world 
I knew. And having no experience of 
ships installed with racquet courts, 
Parisian cafés, swimming baths, and 
pergolas, I was naturally puzzled by 
the inconsequential behaviour of the 
first-class passengers at the hotel. 
They were leaving by the liner which 
was to take me, and, I gathered, 
were going to cross a bridge to En- 
gland in the morning. Of course, 
this might have been merely the inno- 
cent profanity of the simple-minded. 

Embarking at the quay next day, I 
could not see that our ship had either 
a beginning or an end. There was a 
blank wall which ran out of sight to 
the left and right. How far it went, 
and what it enclosed, were beyond 
me. Hundreds of us.in a slow proces- 
sion mounted stairs to the upper floor 
of a warehouse, and from thence a 
bridge led us to a door in the wall 
half-way in its height. No funnels 
could be seen. Looking straight up 
from the embarkation gangway, along 
what seemed the parapet of the wall 
was a row of far-off indistinguish- 
able faces peering straight down at 
us. There was no evidence that this 
building we were entering, of which 
the high black wall was a part, was 
not an important and permanent fea- 
ture of the city. It was in keeping 
with the magnitude of New York’s 
skyscrapers, which this planet’s occa- 
sionally irritable skin permits to 
stand there to afford man an apparent 
reason to be gratified with his own 
capacity and daring. 

But with the knowledge that this 
wall must be afloat there came no 
sense of security when, going through 
that little opening in its altitude, I 
found myself in a spacious decorated 
interior which hinted nothing of ship, 





for I was puzzled as to direction. 
My last ship could be surveyed in 
two glances; she looked, and was, a 
comprehensible ship, no more than a 
manageable handful for an able mas- 
ter. In that ship you could see at 
once where you were and what to do. 
But in this liner you could not see 
where you were, and would never 
know which way to take unless you 
had a good memory. No understand- 
ing came to me in that hall of a 
measured and shapely body, designed 
with a cunning informed by ages of 
sea-lore to move buoyantly and surely 
among the ranging seas, to balance 
delicately, a quick and _ sensitive 
being, to every precarious slope, to 
recover a lost poise easily and with 
the grace natural to a quick creature 
controlled by an alert mind. 

There was no shape at all to this 
structure. I could see no line the run 
of which gave me warrant that it was 
comprised in the rondure of a ship. 
The lines were all of straight corri- 
dors, which, for all I knew, might 
have ended blindly on open space, as 
streets which traverse a city and are 
bare in vacancy beyond the dwellings. 
It was possible we were encompassed 
by walls, but only one wall was vis- 
ible. There we idled, all strangers, 
and to remain strangers, in a large 
hall roofed by a dome of colored 
glass. Quite properly, palms stood 
beneath. There were offices and doors 
everywhere. On a broad staircase a 
multitude of us wandered aimlessly 
up and down. Each side of the stair- 
way were electric lifts, intermittent 
and brilliant apparitions. I began to 
understand why the saloon passengers 
thought nothing of the voyage. They 
were encountering nothing unfamiliar. 
They had but come to another hotel 
for a few days. 

I attempted to find my cabin, but 
failed. A uniformed guide took care 
of me. But my cabin, curtained, up- 
holstered, and warm, with mirrors 
and plated ware, sunk somewhere 
deeply among carpeted and _ silent 
streets down each of which the per- 
spective of glow-lamps looked inter- 
minable, left me _ still questioning. 
The long walk had given me a fear 
that I was remote from important af- 
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fairs which might be happening be- 
yond. My address was 323. The 
street door—I was down a side turn- 
ing, though—bore that number. A 
visitor could make no mistake, sup- 
posing he could find the street and 
my side turning. That was it. There 
was a very great deal in this place 
for everybody to remember, and most 
of us were strangers. No doubt, 
however, we were afloat, if the life- 
belts in the rack meant anything. Yet 
the cabin, insulated from all noise, 
was not soothing, but disturbing. I 
had been used to a ship in which you 
could guess all that was happening 
even when in your bunk; a sensitive 
and communicative ship. 

A steward appeared at my door, a 
stranger out of nowhere, and asked 
whether I had seen a bag not mine in 
the cabin. He might have been cre- 
ated merely to put that question, for 
I never saw him again on the voyage. 
This liner was a large province, hav- 
ing irregular and shifting bounds, 
permitting incontinent entrance and 
disappearance. All this should have 
inspired me with an idea of our vast- 
ness and importance, but it did not. 
I felt I was one of a multitude in- 
cluded in a nebulous mass too vague 
to hold together unless we were con- 
stantly wary. 

In the saloon there was the solid 
furniture of rare woods, the ornate 
decorations, and the light and shad- 
ows making vague its limits and giv- 
ing it an appearance of immensity, to 
keep the mind from the thought of 
our real circumstances. At dinner we 
had valentine music, dreamy stuff to 
accord with the shaded lamps which dis- 
played the tables in a lower rosy light. 
It helped to extend the mysterious 
and romantic shadows. The pale, dis- 
embodied masks of the waiters swam 
in the dusk above the tinted light. I 
had for a companion a_ vivacious 
American lady from the Middle West, 
and she looked round that prospect 
we had of an expensive café, and said, 
“Well, but I am disappointed. Why, 
I’ve been looking forward to seeing 
the ocean, you know. And it isn’t 
here.” 

“Smooth passage,” remarked a man 
on the other side. “No sea at all worth 
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mentioning.” Actually, I know there 
was a heavy beam sea running before 
a half-gale. I could guess the offi- 
cer in charge somewhere on the ex- 
posed roof might have another mind 
about it; but it made no difference to 
us in our circle of rosy intimate light 
bound by those vague shadows which 
were alive with ready servitude. 

“And I’ve been reading Captains 
Courageous with this voyage in view. 
Isn’t this the month when the forties 
roar? I want to hear them roar, just 
once, you know, and as gently as any 
sucking dove.” We all laughed. 
“We can’t even tell we’re in a ship.” 

She began to discuss Kipling’s 
book. “There’s some fine seas in 
that. Have you read it? But I'd 
like to know where that ocean is he 
pretends to have seen. I do believe 
the realists are no more reliable than 
the romanticists. Here we are a 
thousand miles out, and none of us 
have seen the sea yet. Tell me, does 
not a realist have to magnify his 
awful billows just to get them into 
his reader’s view?” 

I murmured something feeble and 
sociable. I saw then why sailors 
never talk directly of the sea. I, for 
instance, could not find my key at 
that moment—it was in another pock- 
et somewhere—so I had no iron to 
touch. Talking largely of the sea is 
something like the knowing talk of 
young men about women; and what is 
a single sailor man that he should 
open his mouth on mysteries? 

Only on the liner’s boat-deck, 
where you could watch her four fun- 
nels against the sky, could you see to 
what extent the liner was rolling. 
The arc seemed to be considerable 
then, but slowly described. But the 
roll made little difference to the 
promenaders below. Sometimes they 
walked a short distance on the edges 
of their boots, leaning over as they 
did so, and swerving from the 
straight, as though they had turned 
giddy. The shadows formed by the 
weak sunlight moved slowly out of 
ambush across the white deck, but 
often moved indecisively, as though 
uncertain of a need to go; and then 
slowly went into hiding again. The 
sea whirling and leaping past was far 
below our wall side. It was like peer- 
ing dizzily over a precipice when 
watching those green and white cata- 
racts. 

The passengers, wrapped and com- 
fortable on the lee deck, chatted as 
blithely as at a garden party, while 
the band played medleys of national 
airs to suit our varied complexions. 
The stewards came round with loaded 
trays. A diminutive and. wrinkled 
dame in costly furs frowned through 
her golden spectacles at her book, 
while her maid sat attentively by. 
An American actress was the centre 
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H. M. Tomlinson 
“Of Ships and Shoes and Sealing- Wax” 


‘ 
: Y existence,” says Mr. Tomlin- 
son, “has been uneventful and 
unmarked, except, I fear, by 


the Recording Angel. And when he pub- 
lishes it, some day, I do not expect a ripple 
of excitement to pass around the Judg- 
ment Hail. 

“What can be made of the fact that my 
youth was spent among the bills of lading 
and the cargo manifests of the clippers? 

“Ships attracted me, and the smells 
and appearance of the docks and the 
river, yet I intensely disliked the exacting 
routine of making out documents to the 
satisfaction of ship owners, the Custom 
House, and the underwriters. 

“Naturally, I had been scribbling since 
I was a child and judicially burning it 
all, at intervals. The enterprise and cour- 
age of young men who published books 
astonished me. I was still more aston- 
ished when, at thirty-one, Mr. Ernest 
Parke, editor of the London Morning 
Leader, on seeing a manuscript of mine, 
invited me to join the staff.” 

Consequently, there were no more bills 
of lading. 

His first published book, The Sea and 
the Jungle, was published in 1912. It 
came as the result of a 2000-mile voyage 
up the Amazon on a tramp steamer. To 
quote Mr. Tomlinson again: 

“One day, there dropped in, home from 
the blue, a relative, a sailor, back once 
more. He casually discussed his next 
voyage to a place not yet on the map 
two thousand miles up the Amazon and 
its main tributary! I pointed out to him 
that his ship would, in that case, rise to 
the altitude of about five hundred feet 
above sea level. He answered that he 
couldn’t help that—it was in the charter— 
and that if I thought it was a tale for the 
marines, then there was a spare cabin and 
I had better see it done. I wrote a light- 
hearted account of this, and the next day, 
on the editorial stairs, Ernest Parke mur- 
mured, “That was an amusing lie of yours 
today.’ I assured him that the voyage 
was to be demonstrated and that I was 
even invited to go and see it done. ‘All 
right,’ he said, ‘then go. I think I stood 
for ten minutes on that landing consider- 
ing whether I really wanted to go. It 
was going to be no sort of a joke, that 
voyage. But I went down at once to the 
dock about the spare cabin, and next year 
came home with what I knew of The Sea 
and the Jungle.” 





In the years 1914 to 1917 he was a war 
correspondent. 

For the next six years he was literary 
editor of the Nation and Athenaeum, and 
during these years his second book, Old 
Junk, appeared. In 1917, he reverted to 
the scenes of his youth and the Royal Al- 
bert Docks in London furnished the scene 
for one of his most popular books, Gal- 
lions Reach; a contrast to Tide-marks, 
whose scene is laid in India. Later books 
are <All Our Yesterdays, Between the 
Lines, and Out of Soundings. Of his 
reading he says: 

“I was familiar with all of Emerson’s 
work before I was twenty, and I was not 
much older before I became acquainted 
with a greater teacher in Thoreau whose 
Walden I carried constantly in my pock- 
et. Whitman came much later, and was 
a wholly different influence.” He believes 
that he didn’t design any of his books 
but that ‘they came merely with an un- 
expected change of wind.’ “I never ex- 
pected to write, you know. It’s all so 
accidental—it just happened.” 








of an eager group of grinning young 
men; she was unseen, but her voice 
was distinct. The two Vanderbilts 
took their brisk constitutional among 
us as though the liner had but two 
real passengers though many invisible 
nobodies. 

The children who had not ceased 
laughing and playing since we left 
New York, waited for the slope of 
the deck to reach its greatest, and 
then ran down towards the bulwarks 
precipitously. The children, happy 


and innocent, completed for us the 
feeling of comfortable indifference 
and security which we found when we 
saw there was more ship than ocean. 
The liner’s deck canted slowly to lee- 





ward, went over more and more, be- 
yond what it had done yet, and a 
pretty little girl with dark curls riot- 
ous from under her red tam-o’-shanter, 
ran down, and brought up against us 
violently with both hands, laughing 
heartily. We laughed, too. Looking 
seawards, I saw receding the broad 
green hill, snow-capped, which had 
lifted us and let us down. The sea 
was getting up. 

Near sunset, when the billows were 
mounting express along our run, 
sometimes to leap and snatch at our 
upper structure, and were rocking us 
with some ease, there was a commo- 
tion forward. Books and shawls 

(Concluded on next page) 
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DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


White Journey 


It is good to walk in the snow alone 
With the cedars bending down, 
Wrapping yourself in its quiet, 
Forgetting the lights of the town, 
It is good to feel on your shoulders 
The snow as it shatters and spills 
Like the dust of the Pleiades on you 
Making your way up the hills, 
Leaving a path of white silence 

Over the way that you go 

With a heart that is beating as lightly 
As the falling snow. 


You will go with the crunching of crystal 

Music beneath your feet, 

And the wind’s cold fingers strumming 

The shining strings of the sleet, 

And you will not pause to question 

The time of the day or night 

For the hours will drift like the snow- 
flakes, 

And your every thought, turned white, 

Will be of the snow and the silence 

And the blue light that is stirred 

By shadows swaying beneath the flight 

Of a startled hare or a bird. 


It is good to know on your journey 
There is no word you must say, 

No promise to keep in the darkness; 
To know, as you wonder your way, 
You may journey as far as you choose to, 
Nor stop at a single house; 

Only you and the snow and the silence 
Broken by white cedar boughs 
Cracking above and below you 

As you trample the underbrush down; 
It is good to walk in the snow alone, 
Forgetting the lights of the town. 


Many poets dwell in a city but think 
apart from its noisy pulse. No clicking 
steel-elbowed machines sound in their 
verse. They utter their thoughts through 
such enduring symbols as trees, stars and 
mountains. Daniel Whitehead Hicky is a 
poet of this kind. In Bright Harbor, 
1932, one finds meditation in the setting 
of rural life. The poems are usually 
peaceful, disturbed only by a nostalgic 
longing for an unattainable sea, a lost 
love, a vanished day. They present 
images and music that are gently familiar 
and give few surprises. His work evokes 
emotion that is memory of experience. 

Mr. Hicky, who is in his early thirties, 
was born at Social Circle, Georgia. He 
has been in the cotton business for six 
years but has just resigned his position to 
devote his entire time to writing. His 
freedom will begin with a Mediterranean 
cruise. In 1931 Mr. Hicky won first prize 





went anywhere as the passengers ran. 
Something strange was to be seen 
upon the waters. 

It looked like a big log out there 
ahead, over the starboard bow. It 
was not easy to make out. The light 
was failing. We overhauled it 
rapidly, and it began to shape as a 
ship’s boat. “Oh, it’s gone,” ex- 
claimed someone then. But the for- 
lorn object lifted high again, and sank 
once more. Whenever it was glimpsed 
it was set in a patch of foam. 

That flotsam, whatever it was, was 
of man. As we watched it intently, 
and before’ it was quite plain, we 
knew intuitively that hope was not 
there, that we were watching some- 
thing past its doom. It drew abeam, 
and we saw what it was, a derelict 
sailing ship, mastless and awash. The 
alien wilderness was around us now, 
and we saw a sky that was overcast 
and driven, and seas that were up- 
lifted, which had grown incredibly 
huge, swift, and perilous, and they 
had colder and more sombre hues. 

The derelict was a schooner, a life- 
less and soddened hulk, so heavy and 
uncontesting that its foundering 
seemed at hand. The waters poured 
back and forth at her waist, as though 
holding her body captive for the as- 
saults of the active seas which came 
over her’ broken’ bulwarks, and 
plunged ruthlessly about. 

There was something ironic in the 
indifference of her defenceless body 
to these unending attacks. It mocked 
this white and raging post-mortem 
brutality, and gave her a dignity that 
was cold and superior to all the eter- 
nal powers could now do. She pitched 
helplessly head first into a hollow, 
and a door flew upon under the break 
of her poop; it surprised and shocked 
us, for the dead might have signed to 
us then. She went astern of us fast, 
and a great comber ran at her, as if 
it had but just spied her, and thought 
she was escaping. There was a high 
white flash; we heard that blow. She 
had gone. But she appeared again 
far away, forlorn on a summit in 
desolation, black against the sunset. 
The stump of her bowsprit, the accu- 
satory finger of the dead, pointed at 
the sky. 

I turned, and there beside me was 
the lady who had wanted to find the 
sea. She was gazing at the place 
where the wreck was last seen, her 
eyes fixed, her mouth a little open in 
awe and horror. 


Reprinted from H. M. Tomlinson’s “Old 
Junk,” published by Jonathan Cape, Lim- 
ited, by permission of the author and the 
publisher. 








in the Poetry Society of America. 

“White Journey” is reprinted from Mr. 
Hicky’s book, Bright Harbor, by courtesy 
of Henry Holt and Company. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
CANDIDA. By George Bernard Shaw 


HEN I think of “Candida” I 
seem to see a little window 
opening. 

It was a good while ago that 


I heard there was a man in London named 
Shaw writing plays that made you think. 
So I sent for his “Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant” and read the two volumes 
straight through. It was a great experi- 
ence: my head felt like a corn-popper, so 
many ideas were exploding all at once. 
Then I found that there was to be a 
short series of matinée performances of 
one of these plays, “Candida,” at a little 
side-street theatre in New York. My 
mother and I were on hand before the 
box office opened. We had indeed to wait 
for several minutes but we received the 
first tickets sold for “Candida” in America. 

That was the beginning of the Shaw 
enthusiasm in America. The play hung on 
all winter, and was followed by others, 
till “Man and Superman” clinched his 
hold on our admiration. That was a 
generation ago, and he has it yet. “Can- 
dida” still holds the stage, and people 
still read it. Shaw is one of the very few 
writers who have been leaders of two 
successive generations of young men. The 
last time I saw him—at Malvern—he 
looked stronger than anyone else in the 
group, standing so tall and straight. 

He once said that an oculist told him 
he had normal vision, and that this was 
one of the rarest of conditions, most 
people having some degree of astigmatism. 
Perhaps when he sees things differently 
from the way we do, he may be seeing them 
straight; anyway, he is likely to make 
you look at life from a new angle, and 
that is almost like looking at a new life. 
You don’t have to agree with him; in- 
deed, it generally irritates him if you do. 
He wants you to think for yourself—and 
that may be why two generations of 
youth have listened to his opinions. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By Charles Dickens 


I can say without fear of contradiction 
that this is the only completely satisfac- 
tory detective story in literature. Why? 
Because in all the others, the end lets you 
down. You always feel—now don’t you? 
—at least a slight sense of improbability, 
or of inadequacy; sometimes you wondef 
why, as Sam Weller said about learning 
the alphabet, it was worth going through 
so much to learn so little. But “Drood” 
never disappoints you in that way. There 
isn’t any end at all. Dickens died in the 
midst of a page—and we have been guess- 
ing ever since the end. : 

Do not let it keep you from trying 
“Drood,” to know that you will have to 
finish the story for yourself. That is 
one of the most fascinating pastimes in 
literature. Hundreds have tried; eight 
full-length continuations and I don’t know 
how many outlines have been printed; 
there is a whole literature of “Droodiana.” 
I once read a short story in which Sher- 
lock Holmes is made to solve the mystery 
of Edwin Drood by his well-known meth- 
ods of deduction. Then the great detec- 
tive shows Watson and Lestrade to the 
door, draws up a chair to the fire—and 
settles down to a nice long evening read- 
ing “Drood” all over again. Suppose you 
try it? (You might write me what you 
think the solution of the mystery is!) 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Irish National Theatre 


By HELEN LOUISE COHEN, Ph.D. 


BOUT 1890 began the move- 
ment which has since been 
known as the Celtic Renais- 
sance, a movement that had 

for its object the lifting into literature 
of the songs, myths, romances, and 
legends treasured for countless gen- 
erations in the hearts of the Irish 
peasantry. In the same decade in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, 
tendencies were at work looking to 
the reform of the oreo oa 


The genesis of the if re 
Irish National | % » = a) 
Theatre, a pio- \ 4 
neer in the field i NS ~~ 
of repertory in 
Great Britain, and 
one of the first of 
the Little Thea- 
tres, is due to both of these influences. 

Its first form was the Irish Lit- 
erary Theatre, founded in 1899 by 
Edward Martyn, the author of The 
Heather Field and Maeve; George 
Moore, William Butler Yeats, inter- 
ested in a small theatre, where “fine 
words could be finely spoken,” and 
Lady Gregory. It was from Lady 
Gregory’s home in Galway in 1898 
that the following circular letter went 
forth: “We propose to have per- 
formed in Dublin in the spring of 
every year certain Celtic and Irish 
plays, which whatever be their degree 
of excellence will be written with a 
high ambition, and so to build up a 
Celtic and Irish school of dramatic 
literature. We hope to find in Ire- 
land an uncorrupted and imaginative 
audience trained to listen by 
its passion for oratory, and be- 
lieve that our desire to bring 
upon the stage the deeper 
thoughts and emotions of Ire- 
land will ensure for us a tol- 
erant welcome, and that free- 
dom to experiment which is 
not found in theatres of En- 
gland, and without which no 
new movement in art or lit- 
erature can succeed. We will 
show that Ireland is not the 
home of buffoonery and of 
easy sentiment, as it has been 
represented, but the home of 
an ancient idealism. We are 
confident of the support of all 


YEATS 
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The first play produced by this or- 
ganization was Yeats’s Countess 
Cathleen. This enterprise employed 
only English actors, and did not as- 
sume to be purely national in scope. 
It came to an end in October, 1901. 
It was in October, 1902, that in Sam- 
hain, the organ of the Irish National 
theatre, William Butler Yeats made 
the following announcement: ‘The 
Irish Literary Theatre has given 
place to a company of Irish actors.” 
The nucleus of this new Irish Na- 
tional Theatre was certain companies 
of amateurs that W. G. Fay had as- 
sembled. These companies were com- 
posed of people who were unable to 
give full time to their interest in the 
drama, but who came from the office 
or the shop to rehearse at odd mo- 
ments during the day and in the eve- 
ning. The Irish National Theatre 
really developed from these amateur 
companies. It was strictly national 
in scope. The advisers, who were to 
include John Millington Synge, Lady 
Gregory, Padriac Colum, William 
Butler Yeats, and others, looked to 
the Irish National Theatre to bring 
the drama back to the people, to 
whom plays dealing with society life 
meant nothing. They intended also 
that their plays “should give them 
(the people) a quite natural pleasure, 
should either tell them of their own 
life, or of that life of poetry where 
every man can see his own magic, be- 
cause there alone does human nature 
escape from arbitrary conditions.” 

October, 1902, is the date for the 
beginning of the Irish National Thea- 
tre. At first W. G. Fay and his 


brother, Frank Fay, were in charge of 
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Irish people, who are weary of = 
misrepresentation, in carrying 
out a-work that is outside all 
the political questions that di- 
vide us.” 








THE ABBEY THEATRE 


Focal point of the Gaelic Renaissance, where the plays 
of Yeats, Synge, and Lady Gregory were first produced. 





IN PRAISE OF ERIN 


This being St. Patrick's Day, it seemed no 
more than right that at least one feature of 
this Regional Planning issue should come from 
the Ould Sod. The Irish Theatre, one of the 
brightest glories of the modern stage, is an 
excellent example of the kind of indigenous 
folk art which springs from a clearly defined 
and conscious region, such as Ireland. Miss 
Cohen, Head of the Department of English 
at Washington Irving High School, New York, 
is a widely known authority on modern drama, 
and the author of several important books. 
This article is a chapter from the forthcoming 
revised edition .of her "One-Act Plays by 
Modern Authors" (Harcourt, Brace). 








the productions, the former as stage 
manager. Frank Fay had charge of 
training a company, in which the 
star system was unknown. He had 
studied French methods of stage dic- 
tion and gesture, and the Irish 
Players are generally said to show 
the results of this influence. 

Among the best known playwrights 
who have written for the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre are Padraic Colum, 
John Millington 
Synge, William 
Butler Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, 
St. John G. Er- 
vine, AE (George 
W. Russell) and 
Lord Dunsany. 
Belonging to a 
slightly later pe- 
riod than the 

GREGORY playwrights just 
enumerated, that is at least as far as 
activity is concerned, are T. C. Mur- 
ray and Lennox Robinson, the work 
of both of whom has found audiences 
away from the Abbey Theatre and 
outside of Ireland. T. C. Murray’s 
Autumn Fires, a_ three-act 
play, first produced in 1924, 
has been widely praised and 
acted. In contrast to some of 
the earlier playwrights of the 
Abbey Theatre, Murray and 
Robinson have been called the 
realists. Lennox Robinson has 
now for many years been gen- 
eral manager and producer at 
the Abbey Theatre. After the 
production of his first one-act 
play, The Clancy Name, in 
1908, Yeats sent him as ob- 
server to watch a _ repertory 
season at the Duke of York 
Theatre in London. After two 
months Robinson returned to 
take charge of productions in 
Dublin. His play, The White- 
headed Boy, produced in 1916, 
has been called “the finest 
comedy written by any Irish 


























dramatist since the death of Synge.” 
(A. E. Malone: The Irish Drama.) 
Robinson’s Crabbed Youth and Age, 
presented in 1922, has had marked 
success in all English-speaking coun- 
tries. To the latest generation of 
writers for the Irish National Thea- 
tre belong Brinsley McNamara, au- 
thor of, among other plays, Look at 
the Heffernans! and The Master, and 
Sean O’Casey. Sean O’Casey emerged 
in 1923 with his first successful play, 
The Shadow of the Gunman. This 
had been preceded by more or less 
artificial appren- 
tice pieces. 
O’Casey, brought 
up in the Dublin 
slums, where the 
poor live in beau- 
tiful Georgian 
houses with 
Adam ceilings, 
and working as 
a navvy and as 
bricklayer, won 
through the terrors of the Revolu- 
tionary movements in Ireland. His 
genius has made capital of all these 
experiences. They are embodied in 
his tragic and eloquent Juno and the 
Paycock, and The Plough and the 
Stars. The latter two plays are said 
to be the most popular ones in the 
repertory of the Abbey Theatre. 
O’Casey’s latest drama, called Within 
the Gates, in spite of its individual- 
ization of character and its elaborate 
plotting, has much in common with 
the ancient moralities. 

In 1904 the Irish National Theatre 
was housed for the first time in its 
own playhouse, the Abbey Theatre. 
This change was made possible by 
the generosity of Miss A. E. F. Hor- 
niman, who saw the Irish Players 
when they first went to London in 
1903. It was she who obtained the 
lease of the Mechanics’ Institute in 
Dublin, increased its capacity, and 
rebuilt it, giving it rent free to the 
Players from 1904 to 1909, in addi- 
tion to an annual subsidy which she 
allowed them. In 1910 the Abbey 
Theatre was bought from her by pub- 
lic subscription. The next year, the 
Irish Players paid their famous visit 
to the United States, the first of 
several. 

The later history of the Abbey 
Theatre, that is, its history since the 
war, has had its excitements. When 
Robinson returned from the trenches 
in 1919, he found twenty pounds in 
the treasury, which he used to paint 
the inside of the theatre red. Dur- 
ing the civil war in Ireland in 1923, 
orders were issued from the Republi- 
can headquarters to close the theatre 
on the seventeenth of March. Robin- 
son disobeyed orders and offered a 
comedy that night. This was played 
to an audience of happy, laughing 





O'CASEY 


people, who later crawled home on 
their stomachs through an ambush. 
The next morning Robinson was sum- 
moned to the Irish Free State head- 
quarters and told that places of 
amusement must be kept open. Since 
1924 the Abbey Theatre has been 
subsidized to the extent of one thou- 
sand pounds a year by the govern- 
ment, and an additional Director, 
nominated by the Minister of Finance, 
has been added to the Board. 

The Irish National Dramatic Com- 
pany was organized as a_ protest 
against current theatrical practices. 
Its founders proposed to reform the 
various arts of the theatre. By en- 
couraging native playwrights they 
hoped to do for the drama of Ireland 
what Ibsen and other writers had 
done for the drama in Scandinavian 
countries, where people go to the 
theatre to think as well as to feel. 
It was not intended in any sense 
that these new Irish players were to 
serve the purpose of propaganda; 
truth was not to be compromised in 
the service of a cause. Acting, too, 
was to be improved; redundant ges- 
ture was to be suppressed; repose 
was to be given its full value; speech 
was to be made more important than 
gesture. Yeats in particular had 
theories as to the way in which verse 
should be spoken on the stage; he ad- 
vocated a cadenced chant, monoto- 
nous but not sing-song, for the 
delivery of poetry. The simplifica- 
tion of costume and setting was also 
included in their scheme, for both 
were to be strictly accessory to the 
speech and movement of the charac- 
ters. Since 1916, 
considerably 
over one hun- 
dred original 
plays by Irish 
authors have 
been shown at 
the Abbey Thea- 
tre. According 
to Malone, “the 
present-day com- 
pany is not the 
product of any school of acting. It 
has just come into being through the 
inclination and natural ability of its 
members, combined with continuous 
experience on the stage.” Since 1927 
a new factor has been added in the 
organization of an Irish Ballet, based 
on the folk dancing indigenous in the 
south and west of Ireland. Yeats has 
contrived scenarios for some of the 
ballets. The musician, Georges An- 
theil, and Yeats have worked together 
on them. So far as world drama 
goes, the most important contribution 
of the Abbey Theatre and its play- 
wrights has been the folk play. It 
is often said that there was no real 
folk play between Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle and the repertory of the Irish 
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LITERARY LEADS 


How much do you tip? Is it good man- 
ners to tip? Charles Ferguson takes it 
up in the March Reader’s Digest under 
the title, “Will That Be All, Sir?” . 
He mentions that Iowa is the only state 
with a law against tipping. ... But he 
doesn’t say whether or not acceptance of 
tips lowers the worker’s character, not to 
mention his scale of living. . .. You'll 
have to go into that yourself. 





« 

“We expect our children to have few 
responsibilities, get their lessons, keep out 
of trouble,-and prolong childhood into 
the twenties,” writes Farnsworth Crowder 
in a recent issue of the Rotarian... . 
Being out of sympathy with this point of 
view himself, Mr. Crowder makes an ef- 
fective plea to adults to allow youngsters 
to share in the community life. 


a 

The lost land of Atlantis, said by the 
Ancient Greeks to lie in what is now the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean, may be more 
than mere legend, from what Richard 
Clavering says in the January Current 
History. ... He speaks of a ridge in the 
ocean bed, extending from Ireland to the 
Amazon River by way of the Azores Is- 
lands... . The probability that this ridge 
once rose above the waves is supported 
by similarities in cultures on both sides 
of the Atlantic. . .. One of the most 
impressive is that the Basque language, 
which is nothing like anything else in 
Europe, strongly resembles many Ameri- 
can Indian dialects. 


* 
Watch your movie programs for “The 
Human Adventure,’ a history of man 
since the earth began to cool, made by 
Dr. James H. Breasted of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. 








National Theatre. Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays would never have been writ- 
ten, it is held, had it not been for the 
Irish movement. This movement was 
also overwhelmingly influential in 
transmitting the tradition of beauti- 
ful speech. The [Irish players 
brought great stillness into the thea- 
tre, as C. E. Montague says of the 
Irish actors in Dramatic Values: 
“More than others, they leave undone 
the things that ought not to be done. 
None of them rants or flares, trum- 
pets or booms, or frisks about when 
he had better be quiet, or puts on in- 
tense looks for nothing . . . they take 
a fresh, clear hold on their craft in its 
elements. They know how to let well 
enough alone; they stand still when 


‘ others would cross stage to right to no 


purpose; when one of them has to 
be thrown up in high relief, the rest 
can fade into the background like 
mists at a dawn, or emit from their 
eyes an attention that fixes your eyes 
more surely than the fiercest lime- 
light.” 

I once heard Lennox Robinson 
sum up in some such way as this the 
essence of the whole matter—In the 
Abbey Theatre there is something 
that makes it more than a successful 
artistic experiment. There is some- 


thing beyond the love of personal 
glory or money. It’s Ireland. 
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The Appalachian Trail 


A Guide to the Study of Nature 
by BENTON MacKAYE 


The best way to become acquainted with 
any ‘scenery is to engage in some pursuit in 
it which harmonizes with it—Thoreau. 


==SHAT is why the Appalachian 

Trail was started—to become 

“acquainted with’ scenery; to 

absorb the landscape and its in- 
fluence as revealed in the earth and 
primeval life. The way to attain this 
is to do something, not just admire 
something. To engage in some har- 
monizing “pursuit”! To build a foot 
trail several hundred miles long 
through the scenery of the Appalach- 
ians on the crestline from Maine to 
Georgia: this is the first pursuit which 
several hundred young persons have 
accomplished during the past ten 
years. Such is their first long step in 
the longer pursuit of becoming har- 
monized with scenery—and the prim- 
eval influence. 

Primeval influence is the opposite 
of machine influence. It is the anti- 
dote for over-rapid mechanization. It 
is getting feet on the ground with 
eyes toward the sky—not eyes on the 
ground with feet on a level. It is 
feeling what you touch and seeing 
what you look at. It is the thing 
whence first we came and toward 
which we ultimately live. It is the 
source of all our knowledge—the open 
book of which all others are but 
copies. 


The Appalachian Trail 


The Appalachian Trail is a foot- 
path on the crestline of the Appa- 
lachians stretching from Maine to 
Georgia: its projected length from 
Mt. Katahdin to Mt. Oglethorpe is 
estimated at 2,054 miles, and is nearly 
all completed. Being a foot trail and 
not a motor road, it traverses the 
highest and wildest portions of the 
mountains: the White Mountains, 
Green Mountains and Berkshires of 


New England; the Hudson Highiands 
of New York; the Blue Mountain 
Range of Pennsylvania; the Blue 
Ridge of Virginia, and finally the 
Great Smokies of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. It has been made by 
local clubs all along the line. It co- 
incides in many places with the main 
trails of such local clubs which have 
equipped their sections with shelters 
and cabins. 

The plan was proposed ten years 
ago as a “project in regional plan- 
ning” in an article by the author 
which appeared in October, 1921. In 
1925 the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence was formed, consisting of a loose 
federation of all the local clubs. An 
executive committee of eighteen per- 
sons, headed by Mr. Myron H. Avery, 
now has the work in charge. The 
Trail traverses several National and 
State reservations (both forests and 
parks) and forms the backbone for 
projected reservations in between. 
The Appalachian Trail indeed is con- 
ceived as the backbone of a super 
reservation and primeval recreation 
ground covering the 
length (and width) 


the Older and the Newer. The “Older 
Appalachians” form a chain from the 
Great Smokies in the South to the 
White Mountains in the North. This 
chain is broken in one place only— 
in the vicinity of the Susquehanna 
River (Pennsylvania). Southward, it 
consists of the ancient crystalline 
Blue Ridge; northward, of similar 
ancient stock contained in the Hudson 
Highlands and the various New En- 
gland ranges. The “Newer Appa- 
lachians” or Allegheny Mountains (a 
sort of magnified ploughed ground) 
flank the “Older” on the west side. 
Between the “Older” and _ the 
“Newer” Appalachians lies the corri- 
dor known as the “Great Valley”— 
from Chattanooga to Lake Champlain. 


East and west of these twin ranges 
we have a symmetric pattern of plain 
and plateau (see Fig. 1). East of 
the Older generation lies the southern 
Piedmont and the New England Up- 
land (these ancient crystalline areas 
being separated in the Susquehanna 
district by the young sandstone of the 





of the Appalachian LEGEND 
Range itself, its ul- 
timate purpose 
being to extend ac- 
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scenery and serve 
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“Triassic Lowland”). West of the 
Newer generation lies the middle-aged 
Allegheny Plateau. East of the Pied- 
mont comes the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, newly emerged from the pres- 
ent (eastern) ocean. West of the 
present Allegheny Plateau comes the 
Interior Lowland—an older coastal 
plain emerged from an older (west- 
ern) ocean. 

The Appalachian Trail follows the 
crest of the Older Appalachians— 
except at the break near the Susque- 
hanna, where it crosses over to the 
Newer generation (along the Pennsyl- 
vania Blue Mountain Range). In so 
doing the Trail twice crosses the 
Great Valley. 

A cross-section of 


A Geological Cross-Section 


Let us now descend to White Oak 
Canyon, and from its cross-section 
make acquaintance with what is going 
on within the panorama. To do this 
we follow the canyon’s stream—from 
its source below the crestline to its 
mouth beneath the ocean. We follow 
this immortal sculptor of the land- 
scape and trace its work through defi- 
nite stages, and in definite zones. 


(1) The zone of Weathering—up 
on the Ridge’s rocky brow. Here in 
the crevices the stream is born, for 
here collect the rain waters. They 
freeze and thaw an@ crack and heave 
the solid surface. 
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turning gradually to sand, the flow 
whereof begins to clog in the less hur- 
ried waters. 

(4) The zone of Removal and De- 
posit. We have jumped a gap and 
taken up our journey far down the 
river, halfway to the sea. The stream 
consists now of several “Nigger 
Runs” which have come together out 
of the great wall of the Blue Ridge. 
Its name is Rapidan River. We have 
shifted from trail to canoe, and this 
floats with the current around the 
big bends and meanders of this 
cosmic being. But there are two 
currents—one swift and one slow! 
The swift one follows the outer 
edge: it gouges into the bank, tears 

loose the soil and bears 





the structures occur- 
ring in the middle Ap- 
palachian region (on 
a line from Ohio to 
the Virginia shore) is 
given in Fig. 2. This 
shows in sharp con- 
trast the two kinds of 
rock substance: (1) 
the “Old Land” or an-__ 
cient underlying hard . 
crystalline material; 
and (2) the younger 
overlying softer un- 
crystallized material 
(the layers of sand- 
stones and shales). Of 
the latter structure, the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain 
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it on in that red soupy 
’ flow of mud and water 
—half and half. Then 
on the next swing it 
becomes the inner cur- 
rent and mopes along 
the inside edge. Unable 
thus to carry its bur- 
den it drops part of it 
upon the bottom and 
so builds up the inside 
bank. The river (as 
it were) removes with 
one hand and deposits 
with the other; but it 
removes, in the long 
run, more than it de- 
posits. 
(5) The zone of 





has been so recently 
emerged from the sea 
that it is but slightly 
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affected by the ele- 
ments; but the Alle- 
gheny Plateau, which 
has been exposed much longer, has be- 
come thoroughly dissected. Hence one 
is flat, while the other is so-called 
“mountainous.” 

A panorama of a portion of the 
Appalachian Range is shown in Fig. 
8—a small portion, indeed, but one 
sufficient to suggest a telling method 
of reading landscape. This panorama, 
embracing the horizon from Mt. 
Greylock, Massachusetts, to Killing- 
ton Peak, Vermont, is taken from the 
convenient vantage point of Mt. 
Monadnock in New Hampshire. A 
map is subjoined of the territory 
within this view, but the panorama 
itself is the natural map going with 
the open book of nature. It is one of 
two main leads toward unravelling the 
story of the great outdoors. 

Let us climb to the summit of 
Stony Man Mountain in the Virginia 
Blue Ridge and from its panorama 
make general acquaintance with the 
primal scenery. Its four elements are 
there (land, air, water, forests): the 
hills and dales, the varied clouds, the 
winding streams, the sylvan coat of 
summer green (or winter brown). 


FIGURE 3 


(2) The zone of Breakage (or tor- 
rential zone). Down this we pitch 
headlong through the heart of White 
Oak Canyon. Come here in the sum- 
mer drought and look at the cascades 
falling gently over the high jutting 
ledges that peer at you from above 
the hemlock tops: what effect, you 
ask, can such drippings have upon the 
landscape? But come again with the 
early spring freshets and witness yon- 
der cataracts pouring uproariously 
over those same ledges. This tells 
another story: the stream in the might 
of youth chiselling out the mountain; 
big jagged fragments becoming small 
rounded boulders; the water dashing 
them together and hurling them into 
the gully below. 


(3) The zone of Grinding. In the 
less steep lower Canyon where rocks 
“flow” as well as water. A second 
brook here joins out first one, making 
the double stream called Nigger Run. 
The small’ rounded boulders are 
ground to tiny polished pebbles. 
These rattle and flow on together 
along with the yet foaming waters, 


other gap and end our 
journey on the margin 
of the sea. The stream, 
too, ends its journey; its waters min- 
gle with the great eternal of the 
ocean, but its soils drop lifeless on 
the ocean floor to build their little 
quota of that long shelf that reaches 
around the continent. 

Thus we see the river acts as side 
tor of the landscape—a cutter and a 
builder too, but more a cutter than a 
builder. Statistics show that the Po- 
tomac River system cuts (or scrapes) 
each year from the area drained about 
1,358,000 tons of solid earth sus- 
pended, plus 1,787,000 tons of mate- 
rial dissolved. This material amounts 
to a layer one inch thick removed 
from the drainage area every 870 
years. This process of scraping is 
called erosion. Thereby is the land 
removed from places above to places 
below the surface of the ocean. 


The Appalachian Forest 


Who’s Who in the Appalachian for- 
est shows the tree family to be the 
aristocracy. There is white oak him- 
self with the numerous brothers of his 
genus; there is the sublime tulip; and 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Social Studies Section 


Regional Planning vs. Metropolitanism 
By CAROL ARONOVICI, Ph.D. 


Lecturer, School of Architecture, and Director of Housing Investigation, Columbia University 


E hear daily of the bank- 

ruptey of our cities, both 

as financial and as human 

institutions. The great 
metropolitan centers are being chal- 
lenged as mammoth masses of people 
and buildings, confused and out of 
step with the march of progress. 
We have fast automobiles capable of 
running seventy to eighty miles an 
hour, while our con- 
gested cities reduce 
their speed to a snail’s 
pace. We have accepted 
the need for sunlight 
and fresh air as essen- 
tials in normal human 
life, yet millions of peo- 
ple are living in rooms 
which are either partly 
or totally dark, and 
without decent ventila- 
tion. We have learned 
to cherish the advan- 
tages of open spaces and 
beauty, yet our great 
cities have herded mil- 
lions of people into 
sweating alleys and crowded tene- 
ments which violate all the require- 
ments of ‘‘the good life.” 

This tendency to crowd into the 
larger cities is not new. In the early 
days when protection against in- 
vaders and the uncertainties of the 
open country were first considerations 
in the minds of the people, the city 
with its thick mediaeval walls and 
high towers was not only a place of 
habitation and labor, but a place 
where protection had to be sought. 
This is no longer essential in mod- 
ern times and yet our cities have been 
sucking into their maw the most en- 
terprising of our people, saints or 
knaves, laborers and _ philosophers, 
artisans and artists. They have all 
been flocking to the great market 
place of employment or exchange of 
goods and ideas. 

Recently, however, a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the city has arisen, 
and a veritable exodus towards the 
outer fringes of the centralized com- 
munities has begun. Thus has de- 
veloped what is known as the “sub- 
urb,” which is more or less a cross 
between a bedroom community and a 
dwarf metropolis, and which, in the 
end, must be absorbed by the larger 
center. The cities are always stretch- 
ing their tentacles into outlying terri- 
tory in order to gather in additional 
population with all its wealth and 
tax resources and chances for politi- 
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cal exploitation. The smaller com- 
munities try to keep up an indepen- 
dent life, but eventually succumb to 
the influence of the central metropolis, 
only to have new suburbs start up 
with the same eventual result of being 
absorbed by the great city with all the 
disadvantages of mismanagement and 
corruption, inconvenience of living 
conditions, and confusion in_ the 
every-day activities 
which make up our in- 
dividual lives. 

This is what may be 
called “metropolitan- 
ism.” The United States 
has some 96 metropolitan 
centers which have been 
draining the human re- 
sources of the country 
until about half of our 
127 millions of people 
are living either within 
the municipal boun- 
daries of the 96 metro- 
politan cities or within 
their spheres of influ- 
ence at from five to 
twenty-five miles from the center. 
These cities do not represent well- 
defined regions, but merely fortu- 
nate geographic centers. At the time 
when they were started they had 
certain advantages to trade and in- 
dustry which at present do not fit into 
the scheme of things. But they are 
now too important and valuable as in- 
vestments and as centers of culture 
and education to be junked for the 
better kind of community which we 








now know how to build, but have not 
the courage and the means to under- 
take. 

With modern methods of trans- 
portation, by water, land, air, and 
wireless which can bring to the door 
of the most isolated mountaineer’s 
cottage the latest creations of ma- 
terial and spiritual civilization, con- 
gestion in large cities is no longer 
needed. Metropolitanism is a relic 
which we shall be rid of in the end. 
But in order to do this, we must real- 
ize not only the desirability of get- 
ting away from the metropolis, but 
we must make use of imaginative 
forces in the creation of new com- 
munities. In them must be embodied 
all the discoveries so far made avail- 
able by philosophers, technicians, and 
artists—men who can see farther 
ahead than the average mortal whose 
eye is on his daily bread and whose 
mind is preoccupied with the common- 
place rather than the ideal. 

The failure of the great cities to 
meet the demands of an advancing 
civilization has been reflected in many 
utopian dreams of the city of the fu- 
ture. But cities are not independent 
entities. They are a part of a larger 
whole which we call the region, the 
natural region. This consists of spe- 
cial areas of land geographically lo- 
cated to make it possible to treat them 
as independent entities for human 
habitation, for human activity, and 
for normal human relations. In the 
earliest days of human civilization 
these regions played a very important 





Map showing six regional divisions of the United States proposed by one planning authority, 
Burdette G, Lewis: |. Northeastern. 2. Middle West. 3. Southeastern. 4. Middle South. 


5. Northwestern. 6. Southwestern. 


Other experts would use -more regions, divided not 
necessarily on state lines, but along such natural features as mountain ranges. 
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part in the development of the race. 

If you look at the map of Europe, 
you will find that the mountains and 
the rivers, the harbors and the irregu- 
lar juttings of the land into the. sea 
have divided the continent into well- 
defined regions (see map), each of 
which had its natural resources, its 
special advantages for the develop- 
ment of certain modes of life and cer- 
tain ways of thinking and speech. 
These regions were indeed so clearly 
marked out by nature, that they 
played an important part in moulding 
economic activities, in developing 
moral standards, in creating a sense 
of national or race unity which has 
persisted throughout the ages, though 
tribal and international wars may 
have changed political boundaries, 
and the march of progress may have 
broken through the natural geographic 
barriers which in ancient days kept 
races and peoples apart. As the po- 
litical boundaries changed and new 
countries with boundaries based on 
conquest were being created, every 
effort was made to destroy re- 
gional character, to abrogate regional 
advantages, and to concentrate all 
powers and all wealth in a few great 
centers. This has robbed the small 
regions of their just cultural and eco- 
nomic advantages, to the larger ad- 
vantage of the centers of government. 
Thus in France, what once were re- 
gional centers of trade, production, 
and culture have been made vassals to 
the city of Paris. Thus the new Nazi 
government of Germany has stripped 
of their independence all the smaller 
countries which made up the German 
Empire and reduced them to the dead 
level of one regime in which the prov- 
inces play practically no individual 
part. This practice has done irrep- 
arable damage to French civiliza- 
tion, and will undoubtedly bring the 
same results in Germany. 

In the United States, while the po- 
litical system has been set up on a 
more consistent scheme of regional 
distribution of the people in relation 
to the resources of the country, this 
distribution of people and activities 
was merely the result of pioneering 
explorations. It could not be lasting 
under an industrial system which de- 
veloped about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and _ increasingly 
drained the farming population into 
the cities, which were becoming more 
and more the creatures of a machine 
age. 
It cannot be too often stated that 
neither the city nor the metropolis 
represent the type of community or- 
ganization and life which is in har- 
mony with the best interests of the 
people. Unless by some great politi- 
cal or social upheaval we are able 
completely to reconstruct and regen- 
erate our cities, we as a nation will 
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have to carry for centuries the social 
responsibility of having at our com- 
mand unbounded opportunity to create 
ideal communities and yet of allowing 
selfish interests and political stupidity 
to overrule knowledge and common 
sense. 

As one French author put it, 
“What in New York is supremely 
beautiful is its violence.” But what 
human communities need, is not vio- 
lence, but peace; not great masses of 
people, but people who can live in 
contentment and in harmony with the 
possibilities and rhythm of a new 
civilization; not speed but efficiency ; 
not merely activity, but opportunities 
for using the creative powers that are 
in the people crying for expfession. 
This the modern city stifles at every 
turn. The only outlook for the mo- 
ment, at least, is a going back to nor- 
mal communities which will be part 
of natural geographic regions, where 
the climate, the nature of the soil, the 
underground resources such as coal 
and iron and oil, the natural flow of 
the rivers with their potential elec- 
tric power, the mountainsides with 
their reservoirs of drinking water, 
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and the navigable waterways, all of 
these would be harnessed in relation 
to these natural areas in order to 
make life more bearable and hasten 
the real blessings of civilization. 
These ‘regions may find their nat- 
ural boundaries within the territory 
formed by the fertile valleys of river 
basins such as the Mississippi or the 
Ohio Rivers, or in the vicinity of a 
lake country where rivers and lakes 
combine to provide fertile soil, open 
plains, and means of shipping the 
products of the soil to distant parts. 
Other regions may be those which 
through the advantage of mountain 
watersheds and deserts are capable of 
being made productive of vast and 
luxuriant crops which would feed mil- 
lions of people at a cost that would 
bring no want to either producer or 
consumer. There are regions where a 
kindly climate and entrancing nat- 
ural beauty could be opened up as 
great playgrounds where the people 


of the nation may come to refresh. 


themselves as hours of labor are 
shortened, so that every one may 
enjoy a vacation away from the grind 
of every-day labor and from the mo- 
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notony of business. We have many 
kinds of regions awaiting development. 

Already the President of the United 
States has taken steps to set an ex- 
ample of such regional development 
by providing the highest skill and the 
most generous financial backing for 
the planning and organization of the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley. 
This great area, which has within its 
boundaries every natural resource 
needed to create ideal living and work- 
ing conditions for human beings will 
point the way toward a new era in 
the life of the American people. In- 
stead of herding in congested and 
antiquated communities, the people 
may live in well-planned towns which 
will provide not only opportunities 
for productive labor, but also for 
healthy living and leisure that will 
bring out the creative ability of the 
people. 

Regional planning, in contrast to 
metropolitan planning, is concerned 
with the coordinated development of 
healthy individual communities in rela- 
tion to a family of other communities 
which may share in the natural geo- 
graphic advantages of a self-contained 
region. Regionalism is not a new 
concept, nor is it a new condition 
affecting human society. It is only 
within recent years that the move- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the 
early regional economic and cultural 
civilizations has found expression not 
alone in organized local community 
effort, but in a vast and creative lit- 
erary movement. 

While regionalism in Europe was 
based upon slow settlement and de- 
velopment of regions out of which 
have grown cultural and social insti- 
tutions of great diversity and native 
color and value, the settlement of the 
United States, owing to haste, and 
spirit of pioneering, and exploitation, 
has resulted in general disregard of 
regional values. Politicians and leg- 
islators have set up state and county 
boundaries in which nature had no 
part. Rivers were made into boun- 
daries when they represented natural 
means of easy intercourse, and valleys 
were split into geometric units which 
afforded convenience to the surveyor 
and violated every possibility of re- 
gional and communal integration. 

The Philadelphia Tri-State Metro- 
politan Plan, the Board of New York 
Port Authorities, the Niagara Falls 
International Plan, and others are 
evidences of a new regional awaken- 
ing in which waterways are recog- 
nized as regional boundaries rather 
than as regional barriers. As far 
back as 1588 an Italian writer named 
Botero advanced the theory that no 
community can stand alone and that 
the greatness of a city depends upon 
the region in which it finds its human, 
economic, and social resources. Hum- 
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OTHER FEDERAL PLANS 


In addition to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, described in detail in this 
issue, the Federal Government is em- 
barked on several other important hydro- 
electric, flood-control and reclamation 
projects in various sections of the coun- 
try, each of which involves regional plan- 
ning on a large scale. A digest of these 
projects, omitted from this issue for lack 
of space, will be published in the March 
24th issue. 











boldt, Buyot, Riatzel, Ritter, Reclus, 
Vidal de la Blanche, LePlay, Patrick 
Geddes, J. Russell Smith, Lewis 
Mumford, and many more pioneer 
thinkers worked towards a clarifica- 
tion of the regional concept as a fac- 
tor in human civilization. Despite 
political ignorance and commercial 
greed, natural regions have continued 
to exist and in a measure to shape 
social and economic entities without 
conscious human cooperation. 

The industrial age is fast bringing 
about a new era. We are no longer 
concerned with the technical problems 
of production, but with creating a 
society which can absorb the benefits 
of industry without destroying the 
human values which are after all the 
essence of civilization. What is 
needed is no longer the expansion of 
industrial production, but the making 
of industry into a service factor in 
human life and community building. 
This cannot be done in the present 
metropolitan environment. We need 
a new conception of the relation be- 
tween man and his environment, be- 
tween man and his work, between the 
community and man. 

Even in the cultural field the cos- 
mopolitanism of the “great city” has 
failed. In New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, the cultural, economic, and ethnic 
groups have created regions of their 
own in the jun; ‘es of the slums. What 
the psychologist Jung calls “race- 
memory” persists even when cities di- 
vide people into classes and cliques. 
This race memory may be made the 
basis of a fine and variegated culture 
if it is afforded opportunities for com- 
munity action and interaction. 

If our civilization is to escape de- 
struction by letting life take the by- 
ways and industrialism the highways, 
we must recognize that this country 
of ours is populated in congested 
lumps, and that the vast open spaces 
are still free for the building of the 
community of the future. If democ- 
racy is to find expression again and 
replace the present antiquated meth- 
ods which persist merely on the 
veneer of philanthropy, we must 
have the courage to return to the nat- 
ural advantages of the regional idea 
of community development in a thor- 
oughgoing manner. This is not the 
task of today or tomorrow, but a task 
worthy of a strong nation which has 
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Appalachian Trail 


(Concluded from page 10) 


the ashes, the hickories, the late and 
mourned chestnut; also the pine and 
his brother conifers—and about a 
hundred others. There are the shad- 
bush and the dogwood and the hun- 
dred shrubs. There are the trailing 
arbutus in secluded dells and a hun- 
dred other wild flowers. There are 
the gorgeous ferns, the mosses on the 
rocks below, the lichens on the cliffs 
above, and a world of fungi in the 
fallen trees. Down in the pools are 
green algae that we dispose of as 
mere “slime.” 

And then there is the whole animal 
kingdom—the other half of the forest 
population. The clam perhaps is one 
of the lowliest animal citizens. Of 
insects the castes are legion. There 
are trout in the brook (let us hope). 
There are frogs and salamanders, 
turtles and moccasins. Ducks light on 
the waters, songsters fill the trees, 
and the hawk soars up above. Musk- 
rats follow the streams, while squir- 
rels, foxes, wild cats and deer roam 
the woods generally. King Primate 
only is absent (except in clothing). 

How do they all make a living? 
Just as men do—by cooperation and 
division of labor. But (as with men) 
cooperation bred on the tough ex- 
perience of competition. The primeval 
forest is a balanced and independent 
society. It is still a warring society. 
It is not an Utopia, it is merely a 
civilization. Most of its folks live in 
cities—the ants and bees and hornets. 
Some live on farms—the lichens that 
first extract the food from Mother 
Earth. Others—like foxes—dwell 
part-time in subways; frogs occupy 
the waterfront; while songsters make 
their living in the skyscrapers. Each 
one is consumer and producer; some 
“produce” by preying on others; 
everybody has a job; the less work 
the less food; resources in plenty and 
no markets; no middlemen, no sales- 
men. In unravelling the forest civili- 
zation we reveal the contrasts of our 
own. 





Reprinted from the Scientific Monthly 
by permission of the author and the 
editor. 








seen industrialism crumble under the 
walls of the great city. It will not 
be the commercial club or real estate 
agent or the private philanthropist 
which will undertake and accomplish 
this task of regional reconstruction 
of our civilization and culture. A 
revolution in the minds of the people, 
a new insight into the hopelessness of 
the present city and its meaning on 
the part of honest leadership and in 
particular the youth will carve the way 
out of the inevitable collapse of our 
present method of urban living. 
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Dawn in the Tennessee Valley 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority; Hydraulic Engineer; Former President, Antioch College 


/ HEN the President pro- 

/ posed the organization of 

/ the Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority his action was not 

in response to a happy thought with- 

out relation to his program as a 

whole. Rather, he saw it as a normal 

and integral part of that program. 

Some of the policies he proposed must 

of necessity be worked out on a na- 

tional scale, such as the banking sys- 

tem and the NRA. There are others 

which can best be dealt with on a 

smaller scale before giving them na- 

tional application, or which have re- 

gional variations and can best have 
regional solutions. 

The President sees the Valley Au- 
thority as a means for displacing hap- 
hazard, unplanned social and indus- 
trial development by introducing 
increasing elements of order, design, 
and forethought. Some problems of 
other regions are absent here. For 
instance, with only half of one per- 
cent of the population foreign-born, 
the issue of making Americans out of 
immigrants is not present. Other 
problems like soil erosion are more 
acute than elsewhere. Yet in the large, 
the problems of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are the problems of Amer- 
ica. 

There are more than forty thou- 
sand square miles in the area drained 
by the Tennessee River. Its water- 
shed overlaps seven states, the larger 
part in Tennessee, next Alabama, and 
then North Carolina. There are 
steep mountainsides where corn is 
hoed; and flat reaches of bottom-lands 
in the cotton belt. There are dis- 


tricts where, before the coming of the 
auto, people lived their lives without 
ever seeing a Negro; other districts 
where a third or half of the popula- 
tion are of African stock. There are 
cities and towns built upon our new 
industrialism; regions of up-to-date 
farming, and regions which still lag 
in their isolation. 


Potential Wealth 


We can imagine Daniel Boone in his 
time sitting down at one of the fords of 
the river to discuss things with an Indian 
hunter; imagine him saying, “There is ten 
times as much wealth here as you are 
getting out of it.” The red man would 
not have believed him; he could not have 
envisioned the possibilities that the people 
of the region have realized in the last cen- 
tury. With no elements of romancing, we 
can say today, “There is ten times as 
much potential wealth in this region as we 
are realizing.” We must endeavor to see 
those possibilities and see that they are 
realized—to determine where the waste is 
and eliminate it; and to transmute that 
wealth into well-being. That, I think, con- 
stitutes social and economic planning. To 
some extent it means legislation and leg- 
islative programs, but it also means a 
change of outlook and a change of spirit. 

By waste I mean the spilled energy of 
the streams themselves that has been al- 
lowed to run unused. I mean the farming 
methods in the rolling uplands of our 
southern states that are causing the soil 
to wash away so fast that, in the very 
real sense of wealth in the soil, the coun- 
try is far poorer than it was in the time 
of Daniel Boone. Here in the Tennessee 
Valley we see evidence of waste in the 
million or more lots plotted by real-estate 
promoters within reach of Muscle Shoals 
and sold to unsuspecting persons; and in 
the ghosts of old lumber towns that mark 


the regions where: the primeval forest 
growth was sawed and sent out with no 
forethought of later tree crops. For this 
is a region where raw materials have been 
handled chiefly as just raw materials and 
exported as such—forests as timber, min- 
erals as ores—a country to exploit rather 
than a country to build. 

But especially I mean those wastes of 
the energies, ambitions and hopes of vast 
numbers of men and women which are al- 
most killed through lack of opportunity. 
The Tennessee Valley contains twice as 
many people in rural areas as are neces- 
sary for agricultural work. It should be 
possible to develop local industries with 
the help of cheap power, that will enable 
those communities to manufacture what 
they would like to buy. With an intelli- 
gent and ambitious population, with great 
natural resources, and with cheap power, 
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Map of the Tennessee. Valley, showing (in heavy outline). the boundaries of the watershed, 


including parts of seven states. 


The sites of the three principal dams are also indicated. 


WITH A CAMERA IN THE 


VALLEY 


The photographs on the opposite page 
show: Dynamos in the huge Wilson Dam 
power house at Muscle Shoals; a hill-country 
home near the site of Norris Dam, Cove 
Creek, Tennessee; a young farmer whose land 
will be covered by the Norris reservoir, now 
working as a sawyer at the dam; Tennessee 
farm folk with a load of broom corn in their 
mule wagon; bales of cotton at Florence, 
Alabama, near Wilson Dam (the Court 
House in background). 


Photos by Charles Phelps Cushing and Lewis 
W. Hine. 








human ingenuity should bring to an end 
the present widespread want and idleness. 
Greatest of all wastes is that which comes 
when people fail to see the great possi- 
bilities and opportunities around them, 
and when, in that failure to see what 
might be, they resign themselves to things 
as they are. 

The elimination of these wastes cannot 
be achieved over-night. That fact lies 
back of our warnings that people should 
not now come to the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion to seek employment, or to find 
Utopia. By mid-fall we had received, al- 
together, more than a hundred thousand 
applications, about half of them from per- 
sons in the Valley area. In some of the 
counties 75 percent of the population is 
unemployed and on public relief. The 
relief facilities have been under great 
strain. Vast numbers of Valley people 
had gone to Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh during good times, and 
came home only when they had no money. 
Hundreds of thousands are in idleness. 
By working day and night and using four 
shifts during the twenty-four hours, we 
are employing about two thousand men 
on the early Norris Dam construction. 
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Members of the Tennessee Valley Board. 


Harcourt H. Morgan; and Davi 


The Joe Wheeler Dam is giving work to 
more, and so are our housing enterprises 
and other outlying activities. During re- 
cent months, the TVA spent about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars for equipment, but 
about three-quarters of this went to 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
New York and other manufacturing cen- 
ters. It has been spent for steam shovels, 
cableways, structural steel, copper wire, 
electric pumps and dynamite. The build- 
ing of a modern dam is largely done in 
distant factories, and such unemployment 
relief as is afforded by the new Tennessee 
structures is thus nationwide. Every 
man employed in Tennessee makes work 
for two men outside. 


Planning for Human Welfare 


When it comes to long run planning for 
the Valley—or for the United States as a 
whole—increase of production is not 
enough. We do not want merely to dupli- 
cate here on the Tennessee the industrial 
set-up that has broken down in Detroit 
and Pittsburgh and the other cities that 
have sent back penniless the quotas they 
were at such pains to draw from these 
parts during post-war prosperity. We 
must try to get another picture of what 
to do about the two million people in this 
watershed—of what they can do for 
themselves. 

A few years ago I was visiting in one 
of the mountain districts of the ‘Tennessee 
watershed and spent the night in a little 
cabin in the hills. There were the father 
and mother and six children. I suppose 
the entire family did not see a hundred 
dollars a year in cash. Yet all were 
neat, courteous and intelligent. On leav- 
ing I wondered how I might express my 
appreciation. It would have been an of- 
fense to offer money to my hosts, but I 
sent $25 to a wise mutual friend in the 
mountains. That $25 proauced the follow- 
ing: one child had tonsils removed by a 
public-spirited surgeon, une girl had her 
eyes fitted with glasses, anu one child got 
six weeks in a boarding-scnool (there was 
no school near home). 

A member of the faculty of a south- 
ern university has recentiy made a study 
of the cash incomes from farms in a 
mountain county. The average tctal cash 
income this last year was $45 for each 
farm in the county—$10 from relief and 
the balance from the farm. In North 
Carolina, two hundred mountain farms in 
four counties were similarly studied. 
Taking out taxes and the cost of fertil- 
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izer, they had left, on an average, $86 in 
cash. Such low levels of income do not 
indicate low levels of innate capacity. 
There is a good breed in the hills that 
drain into the Tennessee. It deserves a 
good chance. Many lives are rusting 
away, many hopes are fading, because 
there has been no chance. 

We need social-economic planning in 
the Tennessee Valley. We need kilowatts 
of electric power and tons of potash, 
phosphates and ammonia. We need forest 
policy and production policy. But we 
need something more than all these. We 
need the desire and the will that this 
productiveness shall not be segregated so 
that a few compete in ostentation while 
the many strive hopelessly against fate. 
We need a greater sharing—here and in 
America everywhere. 

When in June the Congress and the 
President set up the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the general purpose of the act 
comprehended such a social goal, but it 
was but generally defined and only 
slightly provided for. Most of the pres- 
ent appropriation is for specific work, to 
build dams, transmission lines and fer- 
tilizer plants. The law provides that the 
President may from time to time outline 
his plans to Congress and request further 





THE TENNESSEE VALLEY ACT 


The Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
approved May 18, 1933, created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to 

(1) manufacture fertilizer and sell it 
to farmers, encourage its use by educa- 
tional methods, etc., and, in the event of 
war, to manufacture explosives and sell 
them to the government at cost; 

(2) to produce, distribute and sell elec- 
tric power to the states, counties and cities 
within transmission distance, favoring 
domestic and particularly rural consumers 
aud holding industrial buyers of secondary 
importance. For this purpose it may lease, 
purchase, or authorize the construction ot 
transmission lines to homes in the area. 
It is to share the gross proceeds of the 
sale of its power with the states ot 
Alabama and Tennessee. It may authorize 
the construction of new dams and other 
facilities, to cost not more than $50,- 
000,000, and issue bonds to pay for the 
work. 

By the same Act, the Secretary of War 
or, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to build dams for power and flood 
control purposes, and to undertake any 
other work required to make the river 
navigable, and the President is authorized 
to make surveys for the general develop- 
ment of the whole Tennessee River drain- 
age basin, to protect natural resources, and 
provide for the welfare of the citizens of 
the area. This last phrase, though given 
little emphasis in the Act, gives large 
freedom to Dr. Morgan and his associates 
for a -far-seeing program of social and 
economic reconstruction. 
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funds. In the meantime our board of 
three directors, under the direction of the 
President, as provided in the law, must 
discover means for working out its. pur- 
pose. The chief means must be coopera- 
tion with the people of the Tennessee 
River region and of the nation. Only as 
they have hopes and desires can much be 
accomplished. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority must chiefly be an instrument 
which can be used by the people of the 
region and of the United States. 


Fertilizers and Erosion 


During the War what was to become 
krown afterward as the Wilson Dam and 
power plant at Muscle Shoals were under- 
taken in order to produce ammonia from 
nitrogen in the air. Ammonia is a com- 
pound of nitrogen and hydrogen. This 
“fixed nitrogen,” as it is called, is the 
chief material used in making high ex- 
plosives, and huge amounts of electric 
power were needed for its manufacture 
by the methods then in use. A _ large 
manufacturing plant was therefore built 
near the dam to use the water power for 
making ammonia. This is commonly known 
as Nitrate Plant No. 2. 

It happens that this same ammonia so 
necessary in the manufacture of explo- 
sives is also the valuable element in nitro- 
gen fertilizers. For that reason Wilson 
Dam and Nitrate Plant No. 2 have been 
looked upon by farmers of the country 
as a possible source of a cheap substitute 
for the manure of horse-driven days. The 
nitrate plant was not finished until the 
War closed. It was run just long enough 
to make sure that it would do what was 
expected of it, and since then has lain 
idle. Processes for making ammonia have 
so improved that many people have ques- 
tioned whether the plant is not now obso- 
lete. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority law 
provided for research in fertilizer manu- 
facture, and for the purchase, mixing and 
sale pf fertilizer materials, and for the 
manufacture of fertilizer ingredients where 
that seems wise. The Authority is now 
at work on that problem. Research is 
being actively carried on in the manufac- 
ture not only of nitrates, but also of 
phosphates and potash. These three are 
the chief plant foods supplied by com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

One reason that we need those fer- 
tilizers is that we have allowed surface 
soil to run down and wash away. The 
earliest travelers through this region 
spoke of the crystal water of the streams. 
Since then, with the clearing and farming 
of our southern rolling lands, much of the 
original fertility has been carried down to 
sea. Millions of acres are now barren 
clay hillsides, cut with gullies and aban- 
doned by agriculture. It has taken only 
a little more than a century to produce 
this result in the Tennessee River area. If 
the process continues as it has in some 
other countries, such as southern Greece, 
parts of Palestine, and parts of China, 
great areas will become useless for culti- 
vation. The remainder cannot raise taxes 
for schools and roads, and the more pro- 
gressive people will move to other regions. 

This is a real issue in the rolling lands 
of the South. It presses for an answer. 
What can be done about it? First, we 
can encourage different methods of agri- 
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culture. On hillside and land corn crops, 
with the resulting bare ground during 
the hard winter rains, must give way to 
grass and cover crops, such as the new 
perennial lespedeza. Second, the steepest 
land should be taken out of agriculture 
and planted to forest. In corn the land is 
quickly destroyed. In forest the erosion 
is largely stopped and a profitable crop 
is started. Experiments of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that under intelligent care the soil 
erosion can be reduced to only 5 percent 
of what it was before control was begun. 
Third, our ‘laws of land ownership should 
be changed so that if a man is handling 
his land in a way that will destroy it, the 
part he cannot take care of should be 
taken away from him and given to some- 
one who will farm it properly, or be 
planted by the government to some 
growth that will prevent soil erosion._ 


The TVA Organization 

Mid-December rounded out the first six 
months of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The first step of the three of us ap- 
pointed to the responsible management 
was to get acquainted with each. other, 
for my two associates had never met each 
other, and I had met each of them only 
once or twice. Our second step was to 
divide the field functionally. Dr. H. A. 


Morgan, president of the State University 
of Tennessee, is charged with those de- 
velopments’ with 


respect to fertilizers 
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This aerial photo shows the beginning of the Tennessee Valley Authority's new $34,000,000 Norris Dam on the Little Clinch River near Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The 253-foot high power dam will create a mountain lake with 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River in Alabama. 


which I have described; and with the 
problems of the balance of agriculture 
and industry which is close to his heart. 
To David E. Lilienthal fell the transmis- 
sion and selling of power; the purchase 
of all right of way, and the study of 
railroads and other transportation. Apart 
from my duties as chairman, with the 
assembling and management of the staff, 
the construction of the dams has come to 
me, along with the fields of social and 
economic planning, education, and the de- 
velopment of a unified plan for the con- 
trol and use of the waters of the region. 

One of the President’s aims in the 
Tennessee Valley program was to prepare 
a “yardstick” of public ownership with 
which to compare the costs of private 
ownership. The law provides that power 
from Muscle Shoals or from other de- 
velopments must be sold primarily for 
domestic use in cities and rural areas. 
Sales can be made to private power com- 
panies or for manufacturing purposes, 
but household and farm use shall come 
first. 


The Problem of Power 

The Wilson Dam power plant is what 
is called a “run of the river” plant. That 
is, there is very little storage of water in 
the lake above the dam. When the Ten- 
nessee River is high during the winter 
there is water enough to develop 300,000 
horsepower or more. During the driest 
summer seasons, the flow is small and 











an 800-mile shoreline, and supply supplementary power at 





there is water enough for only 50,000. To 
correct this wide variation of flow, the 
new act provided for the construction of 
the Cove Creek Dam and power plant on 
the Clinch River more than two hundred 
miles upstream from Muscle Shoals. This 
dam, which since has been given the name 
of Senator Norris, the champion of public 
power developments, will create a storage 
reservoir, great enough to store almost a 
year’s rainfall. During the winter, when 
the river is high and power is abundant 
at Muscle Shoals, this Norris Dam plant 
will be shut down and the water will be 
stored in the reservoir. During the sum- 
mer when the river is low and power is 
scarce, the Norris Dam power plant will 
be operated. The water used for generat- 
ing power at the Norris Dam will, how- 
ever, then flow down to the Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals, where it will be used 
again to develop more power. The two 
dams operated as a single system will 
generate five or six times as much depend- 
able power as either one alone. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
primarily a dam-building job, a fertilizer 
job or power-transmission job. When I 
first went to see President Roosevelt, he 
talked about an hour about its possibili- 
ties, and there was scarcely a mention of 
power or fertilizer. He talked chiefly 
about a designed and planned social and 
economic order. That was what was first 
in his mind. At the time I did not real- 
ize how far-flung his ideas were, because 

















his recovery program had not been fully 
revealed. The country as a whole did not 
appreciate how great a change in private 
and national life that program would 
require. 

In this new epoch of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, electrical inventors have been as much 
pathfinders as Danied Boone, and great 
advance in mechanical methods and equip- 
ment has taken place along a hundred 
fronts. Much of it is due to the electrical 
engineers, but much also is due to the 
mechanical engineers, the chemical engi- 
neers, the mining engineers, the metal- 
lurgical engineers, and the ceramic engi- 
neers; and back of them to the theoretical 
mathematicians, the physicists, and the 
chemists of our universities and scientific 
laboratories. Improvements in physical 
equipment cover an enormous range. They 
include the increased efficiency of the 
steam engine and the internal-combustion 
engine, the tungsten light, modern insula- 
tors, creosoted poles, present-day alloys, 
and all those complex devices and methods 
used in present-day generation and trans- 
mission of electric energy. 

Water power in the future may have 
very stiff competition from both steam 
and internal-combustion engines. Whether 
these three million kilowatts of potential 
water power in the Tennessee River sys- 
tem can be developed in competition with 
other sources of power will depend upon 
whether every possible economy is achieved 
in its development. If the cost of gen- 
erating water power should be half a 
cent per kilowatt hour, it may lose out 
before steam or the internal-combustion 
engine. If the cost of generating water 
power can be reduced to a quarter of a 
cent per kilowatt hour, it may have a 
relatively clear field. Without suggesting 
any particular level of unit cost, I venture 
the opinion that if the water-power: de- 
velopment of the entire Tennessee River 
drainage area of 40,000 square miles can 
be given a single unified ownership and 
control, the unit cost of power may be no 
more than half of what it would be with 
divided ownership and management. 

Such ‘unified control and operation im- 
plies government ownership and opera- 
tion. The control of this great electric- 
power system by a private corporation 
would give economic power over the peo- 
ple of the region which no self-appointed 
private business men ought to hold. 

In every move we make to bring about 
a change from waste to order we shall be 
treading on someone’s toes, hurting some- 
one who profits by it. Even the housewife 
who establishes thrift in her kitchen is 
robbing the scavenger who collects her 
garbage. Every step of economic plan- 
ning will be contested by those who are 
interested in things as they are. 

Support for such a program of social 
and economic planning as projected in 
the Tennessee Valley must come from 
those who will for the moment overlook 
their minor losses in the process of re- 
adjustment, and will think of the widely 
distributed prosperity and _ well-being 
which will come if a fair chance can be 
given for the fulfillment of reasonable 
hopes on the part of all men. 


_ Reprinted by permission from Survey 
Graphic. 
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Who's Who in the News 


CRUSADER 


Most editors pull their punches for fear 
of hurting big advertisers. J. David 
Stern, editor and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Record, two 
Camden papers, and 
the recently ac- 
quired New York 
Evening Post, fears 
nothing. Since 1911, 
he has carried on a 
slam-bang editorial 
fight against politi- 
cal rings and grasp- 
ing business inter- 
ests. 

Though he mar- 
ried into a wealthy 
family, he prospered without their sup- 
port. With degrees from the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and Berlin, he went to 
work as a reporter. Then he bought a 
paper in New Brunswick for $1,500, set 
off fireworks in municipal government 
circles, and sold his paper for $25,000 
when the smoke of battle cleared. He re- 
peated the process in Springfield, Illinois, 
before he took up the cudgels in Camden. 
There he built the Courier’s circulation 
from 9,000 to 80,000 and helped to put a 
bridge across the Delaware to Philly. 
Last fall, his Philadelphia Record greased 
the skids for the Vare machine. 

In the recently acquired New . York 
Evening Post, he installed Editor Ernest 
Gruening, formerly of The Nation, author- 
ity on Pan-Americana, and a crusader in 
his own right. Gruening is pushing the 
Governor’s plan for city-owned utility 
plants. 

Besides having a passionate loyalty to 
democratic principles, Stern knows how to 
run a newspaper. He is almost the only 
publisher in active support of Roosevelt 
on the labor sections of the newspaper 
code. 

He brings up his four children in New 
Haddonfield, N. J., lunches at his office 
in Philadelphia, and commutes by plane 
to New York. 


NEW DEALER 


Marriner Stoddard Eccles, adviser to 
Secretary of the Treasury, shows how a 
man can rise above his environment. As 
boss of twenty-six 
Utah banks, the sec- 
ond largest beet 
sugar group in the 

S., and a con- 
struction company 
which worked on 
Hoover Dam, he was 
one of those who 
most profited by the 
Old Deal of high 
sugar tariffs, heavy 
interest charges, and 
low wages. It is al- 
most a miracle that he should renounce 
that system in favor of socialized industry, 
dooming high incomes and _ inheritances. 

At 19, he went to Scotland as a Mormon 
missionary and met his wife-to-be, but he 
soon returned to Ogden, Utah, to go into 
business with the lumber-utilities money 
of his father. In 1932, after reading 
Stuart Chase and Rexford Tugwell, he 
changed his mind about the Republicans 
and came out for Roosevelt. Not being of 
the “balanced budget” school, he is in 
sympathy with the idea of restoring busi- 
ness activity by government .spending. 

Unlike the bonds floated by his prede- 
cessor, Earl Bailie, all the interests linked 
with the: name of Eccles are in good con- 
dition. ’ 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Hardly any of the two billion dollars 
American women spend every year on 
cosmetics bring returns on the invest- 
ment, says Ragna B. Eskil in the March 
Forum, speaking of “The Skin Game.” 
. . . On the other hand, a good deal of 
that money goes into products which are 
a handicap rather than an aid to beauty. 
. .- Dr. Lloyd Arnold of the University 
of Illinois Medical School has shown that 
nothing does so much to keep the com- 
plexion clean and pure as plain soap and 
water. ... And he says a clean skin is 
one of your best guarantees against in- 
fection. . . . There are no certain cures, 
by the way, for adolescent acne, except 
time. . . . It is believed we have better 
complexions than our parents and grand- 
parents because we obtain more green 
vegetables, fruits, and milk products. 


When he asks “Can America Keep Out 
of the Next War?” in the March number 
of the American, John Strachey says, 
“Peoples hitherto have always fought to 
protect and to promote the interests of 
those of their citizens who have amassed 
great wealth by foreign commerce and 
financing.” To keep out of the next war, 
he says, Americans must resolve to mod- 
ify the economic system whose commercial 
and financial operations involve us in 
quarrels with the military servants of 
groups who refuse to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences. 

* 


“Are You Safe to Drive?” Curtis Bill- 
ings in the March Atlantic tells of a num- 
ber of tests of eyesight, muscular con- 
trol, and nerves which anyone driving a 
car today should be able to pass. ... Dr. 
Lauer of Iowa State College has devel- 
oped most of them and proved their de- 
pendability. . . When every driver is 
required to pass these tests, it is likely 
that the auto accident rate will be reduced 
by at least half. ... In the last ten years, 
our auto accidents have cost about as 
much in life and property as the World 
War cost the U. S. 


A pamphlet, and a handsome pamphlet 
it is, called “Women at Work,” is being 
vended by the Government Printing Of- 
fice for the Department of Labor. .. . 
It tells a sad story. ... If you ever feel 
that you haven’t enough things to do, 
look over the problem of obtaining rights 
for working women. . .. More than one 
person has made it a career. 


Although in America a gangster will 
bump off one of your best enemies for as 
little as $100, in the World War, casual- 
ties cost governments the extravagant sum 
of $25,000 each. . . . The safest place to 
be during the World War was directly in 
the war zone in the mines which were 
turning out slaughter materials for the 
international munitions industry. As a 
matter of courtesy, neither army shelled 
these fountains of destruction because to 
do so would have interfered with the 
amicable progress of the war... . French 
munitions makers helped Hitler to power 
with their money; then, when he was in, 
they opened a campaign to _ increase 
French armament defenses against Hitler 
aggression. . . . These details of “Arms 
and the Men,” with some others that have 
appeared in Scholastic, are echoes of the 
opening gun fired by Fortune this month 
in an avowed campaign to expose the 
munitions racket. .. . See it by all means. 
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Social Studies Section 


NRA Meets Critics; Wagner Bans Company Unions 


F you had any “dead cats” to throw 
at “chiselers,” if you wanted to “crack 
down” on the NRA, or “beat a tom- 
tom” like a “witch doctor,” the place for 
you was Washington and the time the end 
of February. It was “field day” for the 
NRA, when, for a change, General John- 
son sat listening and the critics had their 
say. And many there were to be heard, 
not all of them big business men, 

either. Spokesmen appeared for 

labor and the consumer as well as 














said, had been forgotten in the scramble 
to increase prices and profits. 

When the last critics had spoken, Gen- 
eral Johnson announced that five problems 
had come out of the sessions: (1) need 
for assurance that price increases will not 
outrun wage increases; (2) danger that 
industrial or labor control will operate 
against the public interest; (3) com- 


GENERAL JOHNSON INVITES CRITICISM 


President Asks Tariff Powers 


N a message and a bill President 
Roosevelt this month laid before 
Congress his plans for reviving our for- 
eign trade. He asked for power, “within 
carefully guarded limits,’ to raise or 
lower existing duties as much as 50 per 
cent, and to make commercial agreements 
with other nations. According to 
his message, world trade has 
declined with startling rapidity 

















for the “little fellow” troubled by 
the monopoly tendency of the 
codes, and what they had to say 
was a lot. At five simultaneous 
conferences they talked. Any- 
body who went to that session 
thinking the NRA was popular 
came away with such silly ideas 
knocked out of his head. Among 
them, perhaps, was the genial 
General. 

He delivered a blanket defense 
of his organization at the general 
meeting that opened the sessions. 
While confessing to certain mis- 
takes, he argued that the NRA 
had succeeded in increasing both 
employment and purchasing power. 
He attacked the enemies from the 
right, opponents of higher wages 
and shorter hours, and he an- 
nounced that a new Blue Eagle 
campaign would soon be launched 
and a new drive for compliance. 

Then the critics began. Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, declared 
the labor provisions of the NRA 
are “a ghastly farce.” In towns 
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in her state, she reported, women 
are employed to sew NRA labels 
on dresses—at six cents an hour. Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, vice chairman of the 
New York Regional Labor Board, drew 
on her experience to prove that “the 
problem of policing industry cannot be 
done and will not be done by industry.” 
Instead, she said, industry must be policed 
by organized labor. A group of delegates 
representing women’s organizations told 
about factories which had fired men and 
replaced them with women at half the 
pay or less. They urged modification of 
the codes te eliminate differences in the 
pay of the sexes. Miss Elizabeth Exustman 
of the Y.W.C.A. told about a girl who 
operates a sewing machine 35 hours a 
week for $2, and of a salesgirl whose 
weekly pay is $4. The fact that many 
codes permit women to be paid less than 
men for equal work has a strong tendency 
to depress the wages of women, she said. 
Pleading the case of the men in in- 
dustry, labor leaders charged that com- 
panies were hiring spies to prevent their 
employees from organizing, were gypping 
on wages and stretching the maximum 
hours. John P. Frey of the A. F. of L. 
said that not more than 2,000,000 persons 
had gone back to work since the NRA be- 
gan to function; even if all industries 
were on a 40-hour week, he said, we 
should still have from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 unemployed. He urged the 30- 
hour week. Still others raised their voices 
in defense of the consumer, who, they 





pliance; (4) enforcing the statutory rights 
of labor; (5) solving the puzzle of unem- 
ployment and _ inadequate purchasing 
power. Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant, summed up _ his 
simply. “The greatest danger to the re- 
covery plans is connected with this ques- 
tion of labor policy,” he said. “Employers 
generally, and especially the larger na- 
tional corporations . . . do not intend to 
allow labor to successfully organize. . . 
It was apparently to remove precisely 
that danger that Senator Wagner (Dem.) 
of New York, chairman of the National 
Labor Board, offered the Senate a bill to 
be called the “Labor Disputes Act.” After 
six months trying to enforce Section 7a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the Senator had decided that new legis- 
lation was needed. Too many employers 
like E. T. Weir and E. G. Budd (Schol., 
Jan. 6) were finding it a simple matter 
to evade the collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the Act. Their method was the 
company union and in Senator Wagner's 
own words “Such a union makes a sham 
of equal bargaining power by restricting 
employee cooperation to a single employer 
unit at a time when business men are al- 
lowed to band together in large groups.” 
Senator Wagner’s bill outlaws the com- 
pany union, makes the decision of a ma- 
jority of the employes binding on all the 
employes in any one factory, mine, office, 
or store, whether or not they belong to the 


"Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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since the beginning of the de- 
pression and is now 70 per 
cent below its 1929 level, mea- 
sured in volume of goods. The 
drop in the trade of the United 
States has been even more severe, 
he said. This has caused “idle 
hands, still machines, ships tied to 
their docks, despairing farm 
households, and hungry industrial 
families.” 

For this there is no remedy ex- 
cept the revival of our foreign 
trade, he said. But we cannot re- 
vive exports without also reviving 
imports, for it is with imports that 
we are paid for exports. Other 
governments have turned to the 
policy of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments in an effort to win back 
their export and import business, 
arranging swaps deliberately. If 
we are to retain what little for- 
eign trade we have left or re- 
gain some of what we have lost, 
according to President Roose- 
velt, we too must adopt that 
policy. That means granting the 
Executive power to act quickly, to 
bargain with other executives, he 
told Congress. “If the American 
government is not in a_ position to 





make fair offers for fair opportuni- 
ties, its trade will be superseded. 
If it is not in a _ position at a 
given moment rapidly to alter the 


terms on which it is willing to deal with 
other countries, it cannot adequately pro- 
tect its trade against discriminations and 
against bargains injurious to its inter- 
ests.” That is why, he said, he felt 
obliged to ask for a large degree of au- 


thority over tariffs and trade agree- 
ments. 
Republicans, traditionally the advo- 


cates of high tariffs, rushed to form an 
opposition as soon as this message was 
received. “This latest request of the 
President for executive power personally 
to regulate the tariff is the most out- 
rageous demand for authority ever voiced 
by an Executive in the history of the 
country,” said Representative Snell 
(Rep.) of New York. “Such extensive 
powers in the hands of an unscrupulous 
Executive could be used to destroy any 
industry in the country.” Senators Mc- 
Nary (Rep.) of Oregon and Borah (Rep.) 
of Idaho also disapproved. 








union, and compels employers to recog- 
nize unions as well as to permit their 
formation. The bill sets up a permanent 
National Labor Board with adequate 
power to enforce the law, Senator Wag- 
ner said. 
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the unemployed when the CWA folds 

up this spring, President Roosevelt 
gave a definite answer late last month. 
In a carefully prepared statement he out- 
lined a new relief program for the fed- 
eral government. Dividing the needy un- 
employed into three groups: (1) distressed 
families in rural areas; (2) “stranded 


T: the question, what’s to become of 
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Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star 
populations,” like miners in worked out 
coal fields; (3) city dwellers, he said that 
he expected to treat each group differ- 
ently. For the rural families efforts will 
be made to find means of self-support. 
This may mean a change from commercial 
farming to raising just what the family 
itself can consume. Competition with com- 
mercial farming will be avoided, but the 
Department of Agriculture and the state 
and county departments will help with 
home-building, seed loans, and part-time 
or seasonal employment in small industrial 
enterprises and in the national and state 
parks, on the highways, and in the forests. 
In essence the plan for rural populations 
is an extension of the subsistence home- 
stead idea. 

For the “stranded populations” the pro- 
gram is necessarily somewhat different. 
The families must be moved, with all their 
household goods, since in most cases “the 
areas in which they are concentrated offer 
neither future employment at wages nor 
opportunities for self-support through 
agriculture.” In cooperation with the 
Subsistence Homesteads Corporation and 
other federal and local agencies, stranded 
families will be settled on new lands where 
they can grow their own food. As soon 
as possible efforts will be made to estab- 
lish small industries in the new communi- 
ties, to increase their standards of living 
from a subsistence to a comfort level. 
This, too, is the subsistence homestead 
idea. 


For the city unemployed, the plan is to 
provide neither country homes nor relief, 
but work. Many, the President hopes, will 
soon find employment in private industry. 
But for those who don’t, and who can’t 
get on without work, he expects to pro- 





vide it. “Work programs which would not 
normally be undertaken by public bodies, 
but which are at the same time outside 
the field of private industry, will be 
projected,” his statement read. No person 
will be permitted to work on such project 
more than six months, for the government 
wants no one to become dependent on 
them for permanent support. And only 
one person from each family, and a needy 
family at that, will be taken. Teachers, 
engineers, architects, artists, nurses and 
other professional workers will not be for- 
gotten. It will be a “flexible program of 
public works.” 

And where is the money to come from? 
From Uncle Sam’s Treasury. Of the 
$950,000,000 recently appropriated by 
Congress for relief and the CWA, the 
President expects to use about $500,000,- 


000 for his new relief program. The rest . 


may have to come out of appropriations 
yet to be made, but included in the 
budget. Such appropriations total about 
$2,000,000,000. 


THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 
HOUSE 


Debated the conference report on the Treas- 
ury-Postoffice Bill. 

Passed the Department of Agriculture Sup- 
ply Bill. 

Passed a resolution to investigate the buy- 
ing and leasing methods of the Army. 
Passed the Fletcher-Steagall Bill extending 
the currency-issuing ‘privileges of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. 


SENATE 


Passed the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill with amendments restoring nearly 
all the cuts in veterans’ benefits and fed- 
— payrolls effected by the Economy Act 

last year. 

Pasned a resolution passed last April by the 
House giving the President power to de- 
clare an embargo on the shipment of arms 
and ammunition. 

Defeated a motion to request details of the 
war debt situation from the President. 
Debated the Treaty-Navy Bill (equivalent 

to the Vinson Bill in the House). 


BOTH HOUSES 

Received from President Roosevelt a mes- 
sage asking for a guarantee of the prin- 
cipal of home mortgage bonds similar to 
that foepemed for farm mortgage bonds 
Jan. 10 (Schol., Jan. 27). 

Received a request for an a sepeecieticn of 
$1,165,000 to house U. cials in Mos- 
cow. 

Received a request that extraordinary power 
to change tariff duties be given the Presi- 
dent (see p. 19). 

Received a message asking that the Hawes- 
Cutting act be revived and amended to 
permit withdrawal of all U. S. military 
and naval bases from the Philippines. 


Exchange Bill Attacked 


ic Mr. Richard Whitney, president of 














the New York Stock. Exchange, it 

seems likely that the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn Bill for regulating the business of 
stock eachanges con- 
templates a “nation- 
alization of industry 
and business hither- 
to alien to the Ameri- 
can theory of federal 
government.”’ At 
least so Mr. Whit- 
ney told the Senate 
Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee 
last month. Hear- 
ings on the bill 
opened in both 
House and Senate committees shortly 
after it was introduced in Congress 
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(Schol, March 8). 
principal witness. 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee he testified that the bill would (1) 
“operate in a manner which will be detri- 
mental to the public”; (2) eliminate spec- 


Mr. Whitney was the 
Before the House In- 


ulation; (3) accentuate the fluctuations 
in stock prices; (4) have disastrous ef- 
fects on “the great number of investors 
scattered throughout the country who may 
not be represented before this commit- 
tee”; (5) grant the Federal Trade Com- 
mission an “inquisitorial power ... capable 
of abuse, and if abused . . . equivalent to 
power to destroy”; (6) produce “innumer- 
able blackmail or strike suits”; (7) “force 
the liquidation of part of the $3,500,000,000 
of léans which banks have made to their 
customers against security collateral” and 
“a substantial part of the $1,390,000,000 
of debit balances currently carried by 
brokers for their customers”; (8) “affect 
the entire credit system”; (9) “prohibit 
the odd-lot business”; and do a dozen 
other things, all of them in Mr. Whitney’s 
opinion very bad. 

In place of the Fletcher-Rayburn Bill 
Mr. Whitney submitted a draft of regu- 
latory legislation more to his liking. The 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


proposal was that a Federal Stock Ex- 
change Coordinating Authority be set up, 
with power to determine margin require- 
ments, prevent dishonest practices and 
“all practices which unfairly influence the 
price of securities or unduly stimulate 
speculation.” The Authority, of seven 
members, would include two appointed 
by the President of the United States, 
two Cabinet officers, one appointed by a 
committee of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and two representatives of the regu- 
lated exchanges. The exact nature of 
the regulation to be imposed would be 
left to the Authority. Others who op- 
posed the Fletcher-Rayburn Bill were the 
president of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, and representatives of ex- 
changes in Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago and Boston. 

Nothing daunted, Senator Fletcher, who 
sponsored the bill, issued a_ statement 
accusing the New York Stock Exchange 
of spreading propaganda against it. “The 
propaganda released by the Exchange 
officials is intended,” he said, “to persuade 
the people that regulation of that Ex- 
change and other exchanges by the Fed- 
eral Government will hurt business. 
Whose business? Only that of brokers 
who have lined their pockets by disregard- 
ing the interests of their customers.” 

“I think the charge is unfounded,” re- 
plied Mr. Whitney. 
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Social Studies Section 


Pu Yi Crowned “Emperor” of Manchukuo 


MARCH 17, 1934 

N a two-hour ceremony on March 1, 

“Henry” Pu Yi (Poo Yee) became 
Emperor of Manchukuo. Despite sub- 
zero weather, the 28-year-old Chinaman, 
dressed in gorgeous silk robes, left his 
temporary home in Hsinking at eight 
o’clock in the morning and, in a brand- 
new bullet-. and bomb-proof car, drove 











' “33 
“Henry” Pu Yi, the 
new 28-year-old Em- 
peror of Manchukuo, 
and his wife, who 
has also taken an 
English name. The 
Empress is known as 
Elizabeth. Prior to 
his enthronement, 
the Emperor endured 
a three-day fast 
of "purification." 





to the hastily and somewhat shabbily 
erected Altar of Heaven five miles out 
on the desert where the religious cere- 
monies were held. Unbroken lines of sol- 
diers guarded his path, but, with the ex- 
ception of newspaper correspondents and 
photographers (dressed in evening clothes 
and silk hats), there was no one else on 
the streets. The citizens of Hsinking 
were either too bored or too terrified to 
venture out. Only high priests witnessed 
the religious rites, which conferred on the 
young man the title of “God’s Regent on 
Earth.” When they had been completed, 
the Emperor returned to his armored 
limousine and was carried swiftly back 
to the palace. In his new role he took 
the name “Kang Teh” (Kahng-toe), “vir- 
tue and tranquillity.” 

It was the third time “Mr. Henry” had 
been made an Emperor. At the age of 
two he was selected to succeed the 
Dowager Empress Tsu Hsi of China, his 
aunt. He ascended the throne at two 
and a half, and abdicated at six. At the 
age of 11, General Chang Hsun “re- 
stored” him, but the restoration failed to 
take hold outside of Peiping, and in two 
weeks Pu Yi was again an Emperor with- 
out an empire. At 18 he and his two 
wives were ejected from the palace, and 
from that time on he lived among the 
Japanese, his countrymen’s ancient ene- 
mies. It was the Japanese who made 
him Regent of Manchukuo when they 
captured Manchuria from China two years 
ago. And it is thanks to Japanese bay- 
onets and Japanese bullets that he is em- 
peror of Manchukuo now. 

Yet Kang Teh is not just politically 
ambitious, as one might suppose. He is 
a firm believer in the old Chinese ways of 
benevolent despotism and a staunch op- 





ponent of democracy. When he left 
Tientsin for Manchukuo two years ago, 
he turned down an offer of the Nanking 
government to restore his pension of 
$4,000,000 a year if only he would reject 
the Japanese proposal. He is said tu 
have stated that if the government of 
China could spare $4,000,000 a year, it 
ought to spend the money to relieve the 
misery of the people. Looking on the 
anarchy in China today, he believes that 
only by returning to the old system can 
his country find peace. And he hopes that 
by accepting the position of Emperor of 
Manchukuo he may be taking a step to- 
ward becoming Emperor of all China once 
more. 

But apparently it will have to be by 
force of Japanese arms. For the recep- 
tion his enthronement received among his 
people was not cordial. He was called 
“a monkey in a Punch and Judy show,” 
and the event was termed “high treason 
against the Chinese Republic.” In Can- 
ton thousands of citizens urged renewal 
of the boycott against Japan, and in 
Shanghai precautions had to be taken to 
prevent a riot. 








Peace Hopes Revived 


S=HANKS to the efforts of Anthony 
| who occupies in the British 

government the office known as “Lord 
Privy Seal,’ many people today see a 
rift in the dark clouds of threatening 
European war where only a few weeks 
ago not a ray of light penetrated. Cap- 
tain Eden set out from London in mid- 
February to see whether by diligent ap- 
plication of oil he could not perhaps bring 
the diplomats of Italy, France and Ger- 
many to agree on an alternative to un- 
restricted preparation for carnage. Even 
government officials admitted he was em- 
barking on one of the most hopeless tasks 
an Englishman had ever tackled. But in 
10 days he was able to announce 
to the world that Great 
Britain, Italy, and Germany 
were seeing eye to eye on the 
question of disarmament and 
awaited only the decision of 
France to put their ideas into 
effect. 

What Captain Eden appar- 
ently did was to talk Hitler 
and Mussolini into accepting 
the proposals Great Britain 
made at the end of January. 
Those proposals represented a 
compromise between the de- 
mands of France and Germany. 
They would allow Germany to 
increase her standing army to 
200,000 or 300,000 men and to 
rearm herself within certain 
limitations. But as a conces- 
sion to France, Germany was 
to pay for this privilege by re- 
turning to the League. At the 
same time Italy, France and 
Britain were to reduce their 
own armaments, not merely 


A view of soldiers standing guard 
in front of one of the shell shat- 
tered model apartments in Vienna. 
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stop increasing them, It was a plan 
neatly devised to conciliate everybody, 
and with Captain Eden pushing, it ap- 
parently did conciliate all but France. 

For it was upon his arrival in Paris 
that Captain Eden ran into real trouble. 
The influence the armaments manufac- 
turers have over the decisions of the 
French government is even greater than 
in other nations, as an article in the March 
Fortune makes clear. Less than a month 
ago France was reported to be consider- 
ing a “broad program” of military and 
naval equipment. And se in France 
Captain Eden was asked to wait while 
the Cabinet “discussed the situation.” He 
went back to England with the’ announce- 
ment, “We have done good work. We 
now know the views in definite terms of 
two governments, Italy and Germany, on 
the British disarmament memorandum, 
and we should shortly be in possession of 
a third view, the French. The purpose 
of my visits will then have been ful- 
filled.” 








Austrians Divide Spoils 


OW that the forces of Austrian 
democracy have been silenced with 
artillery fire, there is going on in 


that little country a struggle of another 
sort, a quieter one, but no less important. 
It is a question of dividing the spoils. 
The revolution, like its prototypes in 
Italy and Germany, was really won by 
the powerful and the wealthy, with the 
help of the small business men and the 
peasants. But no sooner was the fight- 
ing over than the allies for a day began 
to quarrel. The stationers and booksellers 
demanded that the free distribution of 
books and writing materials in the schools 
be ended. Taxpayers demanded an end 
to all municipal taxes in Vienna, for were 
they not socialistic? The Heimwehr reit- 
erated its plea that the Socialists in the 
model apartments be dispossessed, to 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


On the anniversary of the burning of 
the Reichstag building the German gov- 
ernment, submitting to the pressure of 
world opinion, put Georgi Dimitroff and 
his two disciples on an airplane bound for 
Moscow. They had been accused, with 
Ernst Torgler, a German, and Marinus 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutchman, of 
setting the fire that destroyed the German 
democracy. At the trial Dimitroff won 
the admiration of the world by his wit 
and his courage. Although acquitted by 
the high court (Schol., Jan. 13), the three 
Bulgarians were still held in prison, where 
General Goering, head of the Secret 
Police, said they would stay. But when 
their own country refused to intercede 
for them, the Soviets made them Russian 
citizens and demanded their release. After 
some delay it was grudgingly granted. In 
Moscow they were examined by a doctor, 
who found that their year in prison had 
seriously affected their health and ordered 
them all to take a long rest. Dimitroff 
told reporters that he had been hand- 
cuffed from the time of his arrest until 
after his acquittal, then kept in a subter- 
ranean dungeon in Berlin. 


SPAIN 

The coalition Cabinet of Alejandro Ler- 
roux (Schol., Jan. 6) resigned this month 
as the result of differences between Social- 
ists and Catholics. 


IRELAND 

President de Valera took steps last 
month to make the wearing of blue shirts 
illegal in Ireland. 


AIR MAIL 


Developments in the air-mail situation 
include the crash of a transport plane in 
the west, killing eight, the death of a sixth 
army pilot, the passage by the House of 
a bill authorizing the army to carry the 
mails for a year if necessary, the offer by 
the army of employment to air mail pilots 
laid off by the private companies, and the 
admission of Senator Reed Smoot’s son 
that he received money from Western Air 
Express to help it obtain a mail contract. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


The Massachusetts legislature, which 
ten years ago turned thumbs down on the 
Child Labor Amendment (Schol., Feb. 24), 
last month declined to reconsider its stand, 
and early this month the Kentucky As- 
sembly decided not to consider ratifica- 
tion this year. 


FOOD AND DRUG BILL 


On the eve of the opening of hearings 
on the revised and much tamed food and 
drug bill (Schol., Jan. 13, Feb. 3), the 
wholesale grocers trade association sent a 
telegram to every newspaper with a Wash- 
ington correspondent, threatening loss of 
advertising revenue if the bill were passed 
and urging opposition to it. 


VETERANS' BONUS 


In a letter to Speaker Rainey, President 
Roosevelt last month warned that if the 
House passed the Patman bill (Schol., 
March 10) he would veto it. In passing 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, the Senate added an amendment re- 
storing the cuts in veteran benefits ef- 
fected by the Economy Act last spring, 
but Speaker Rainey of the House indi- 
cated he would not permit discussion of 
the bill there until the Senate reversed its 
stand. 


Social Studies Section 


Deaths of the Week 


John J. McGraw, 60, the “Little Na- 
poleon” of the baseball world, for 30 
years manager and part owner of the 
New York Giants 
«+ Gene Rodemich, esc a 
42, orchestra leader ; 
in Boston’s “Met” 
who graduated to 
New York about 
three years ago, of 
pneumonia... Mrs. 
Annie A. Longfellow 
Thorp, 78, youngest 
daughter of Henry 
Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, poet, and the 
“laughing Allegra” 
of his poem, “The 
Children’s Hour”... 
Dr. Henry Churchill King, 75, president 
emeritus of Oberlin College, distinguished 
educator, theologian. 
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Austrians Divide Spoils 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


make way for loyal Heimwehr families. 
The Catholic Church, which supported the 
government and the Heimwehr, requested 
complete control over education. The old 
aristocracy insisted on getting back its 
titles and great landed estates. Mon- 
archists meeting in Vienna called for the 
restoration of the Hapsburgs, and rumors 
were rife that 20-year-old Prince Otto 
would return to the throne. Prince Ernst 
von Starhemberg attended the meeting, 
and Chancellor Dollfuss sent it his greet- 
ings. All over the country supporters 
of the fascist revolution began agitating 
for the rewards they had been promised. 

And the government heeded the insis- 
tent chorus. In the person of the leader 
of the victorious Heimwehr it announced 
some of its plans: to permit the exiled 
Hapsburgs to return, perhaps restore 
them to power later; to give them back 
their land, also later; to Nazify the 
country without capitulating to the Nazis. 
“We have much in common with the Ger- 
man Nazis,” von Starhemberg said. “We 
are equally enemies of ;democracy and 
we have many of the same ideas about 
economic reconstruction, but we stand 
for Austrian independence and support 
of the Catholic Church and object to the 
exaggerated racial theories of the Nazis 
as we do to their schemes for a semi- 
pagan German national religion.” Other 
official spokesmen announced that plans 
for ousting the Socialists from the muni- 
cipal apartments were rapidly developing; 
indeed, many Socialists had already been 
dispossessed. But to the more embar- 
rassing demands about taxes, cooperative 
stores, the Jews, no official answer was 
forthcoming. 

And, strangest fact of all, when the 
Nazi eight-day armistice came to an end, 
just one firecracker and one stink bomb 
announced the event. What had hap- 
pened no one seemed to know. But from 
Germany came the rumor that Chancellor 
Hitler was so pleased with the prepara- 
tions Chancellor Dollfuss was making for 
the triumph of the Nazis that he had de- 
cided to leave the job for the moment 
in his hands. 


SCHOLASTIC 
Bubbles from News Cauldron 


For workers, at least, the “New Deal” 
is not so hot, says the American Civil 
Liberties Union, for “too many employ- 
ers confuse Roosevelt’s New Deal with 
Coolidge’s New Capitalism. . . . At no 
time has there been such widespread vio- 
lation of workers’ rights by injunctions, 
troops, private police, deputy sheriffs, 
labor spies, and vigilantes” as in 1933. 
“Only where labor has been well organized 
and has struck with determination have 
its rights been respected.” 


The question of who caused the infla- 
tion of 1929 was answered, in part at 
least, by testimony before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee last 
month. It was not only the banks, the 
Committee learned, but the non-banking 
corporations, 20 of which were shown to 
have pumped credit into the market to 
the tune of 20 billion dollars. 


Attorney General Homer Cummings 
dumped a whole hamper full of anti- 
crime bills in Congress’s lap last month— 
12 of them, in fact. They would control 
the distribution of firearms, make the 
tragsportation of stolen property worth 
more than $1,000 a_ federal offense, 
strengthen the federal kidnapping law, 
and provide for the federal prosecution 
of extortioners. 

ra 

Senator Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska has 
introduced in Congress a resolution to 
submit to the states an amendment abol- 
ishing the Electoral College. The reform, 
one the Senator has long favored, would 
mean voting for the President directly. 
It would give third parties a_ better 
chance, some say (Schol., Sept. 24, 1932). 


Between 1929 and 1932, says the De- 
partment of Commerce, the total of in- 
dividual incomes in the United States 
dropped from $81,000,000,000 to $49,000,- 
000,000. Wages suffered most severely, 
dropping 60 per cent, and salaries felt a 
40 per cent cut. But dividends fell less 
than half and interest payments declined 
hardly at all. Evidently it is the wage- 
earner and the salaried man who bear the 
brunt of a depression, while stock and 
bond holders cling to their unearned 
incomes. 

* 

Ponzi, famous Boston swindler, emerged 
from prison last month after a 12-year 
visit and was immediately arrested for 
deportation. 

* 

Columbia University, original home of 
the “Brains Trust,” is blossoming with. re- 
ports this month. One financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation has just been is- 
sued condemning the sales tax. The sales 
tax, it says, is an “unnecessary and back- 
ward step.” 

* 

Chicago University’s Oriental Institute 
has dug up in the ruins of King Sargon’s 
great palace at Khorsabad (Iraq) an 
ancient Assyrian tablet which gives the 
names and reigns of about 95 kings previ- 
ously unknown. The find fills a blank 
space in ancient history stretching from 
the 23rd or 24th to the 8th century B.C. 


Because in the last 13 years the govern- 
ment has loaned farmers $180,000,000 for 
production purposes and has got back only 
$126,000,000, President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced that the seed loans will not be 


' continued after next year. 
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Conserving Forests and Rebuilding Men 
The CCC As Part of the New Deal 


By JAMES L. FITZPATRICK, M.A. 


Department of Social Science, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


tion projects of one kind or another 

has been a cardinal feature of 
President Roosevelt’s recovery program. 
The first of the conservation projects and 
one of the earliest of the recovery meas- 
ures was the creation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which has kept 300,000 
young men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five enrolled for two six- 
month periods. By presidential order the 
organization is to be continued for at least 
another year. 

That the present administration has 
placed so much emphasis on reforestation 
is not surprising, for the conservation of 
our forests is an old Roosevelt doctrine. 
It was Theodore Roosevelt who turned 
the attention of the nation to the great 
need of conserving our natural resources. 
In forest conservation alone he set aside 
more than 140,000,000 acres of timber- 
land to be added to our national forests. 
Today there is much gratification among 
nature lovers that President F. D. Roose- 
velt is carrying on this work. “For the 
first time in more than twenty years we 
have in the White House a man whose 
interest in conservation is more than aca- 
demic,’ say the editors of the Nature 
Magazine. 

In his message to the special session of 
Congress in March, 1933, Mr. Roosevelt 
proposed the creation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Congress approved, ‘and 
on April 5, the president appointed Rob- 
ert Fechner as Director of the project, 
with an advisory council consisting of one 
representative each from the Departments 
of Agriculture, Interior, War, and Labor. 
On April 18, the first forest camp near 
Luray, Virginia, in the George Washing- 
ton National Forest, was occupied. By 
mid-summer, some 300,000 men were gath- 
ered in 1,440 camps in national, state and 


Tie employment of men in conserva- 


private forest properties, located in every 
state in the Union except Delaware. As 
nearly everyone knows, the quotas for the 
ordinary camps consist of young unmar- 
ried men, ranging usually from ‘eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age, who come 
from families in need of relief. In addi- 
tion, there are some special camps that 
have enrolled upwards of 25,000 war vet- 
erans, and there are others on Indian 
reservations which have employed 14,400 
Indians. 

The responsibility for carrying out the 
CCC program was divided among four 
governmental departments. The Depart- 
ment of Labor established quotas, selected 
the men, and determined when they should 
be called. The War Department enrolled 
the men, and transported, outfitted, and 
conditioned them. The army was given 





the task of operating the camps, handling 
problems of administration, subsist- 
tence, sanitation, medical care, and lJeisure- 
time activities. The Department of 
Agriculture, through its Forest Service, se- 
lected the locations and work projects, 
and furnished equipment. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through its National 
Park Service, functions in a similar way 
in the national and state parks. 

So, without precedent to guide them and 
with no completely worked-out program 
to follow, the camp superintendents and 
their foremen, selected usually by the 
Forest Service, together with the army 
officers assigned to the job, were sent out 
into the forests. With them was a motley 
assortment of “green” hands, most of 
them jobless young men from the cities. 
Often the groups were dumped out in the 


middle of the forests, with inadequate 
equipment, and told to go to work. After 
a short period of difficulty in getting the 
camps established, the CCC units emerged 
with a constructive program. At first, in 
many of the camps there were real hard- 
ships that taxed the patience of the super- 
intendents and-brought complaints from 
the men. But soon they were pretty well 
housed and fed. 

The ordinary CCC camp consists of 200 
men, with a civilian superintendent as- 
sisted by four or five technical and con- 
struction foremen, and iwo military offi- 
cers and an army doctor. The civilian 
leaders direct the forestry work and are 
responsible for the men while they are on 
the job each day. Outside of working 
hours, while the men are in camp, the 
army officers have oversight. While there 
have been a few instances when the army 
men and the civilian leaders have not 
worked well together, most reports indi- 
cate excellent cooperation. 
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The regular daily routine in a CCC 
camp is something like this: The men get 
up at about 5:45 or 6:00 o'clock, have 
breakfast, and by 7:00 or 7:30 have piled 
into trucks and are off for the job. At 
12 o’clock they have a lunch of sand- 
wiches, or a warm food brought out by 
truck from camp. The day’s work is 
over at 4:00 in the afternoon. The men 
are free to do whatever they wish the 
rest of the day. Most camps quickly de- 
veloped adequate recreational facilities, 
and planned extensive athletic programs. 
Many devoted time to study. 

Saturday afternoons most of the boys 
climb into the camp trucks and go to some 
nearly town to watch the camp baseball 
or basketball team take on a local team. 
On Sunday, there is usually a sermon in 
camp, and some boys go to town to 
church. Occasional movies in camp help 
to keep the enrollees contented. 

Most of the camp superintendents and 
foremen are experienced leaders who 
know how to handle men. On the whole 
they have received their appointments 
mainly on the basis of high qualification. 
Many of them are forestry graduates or 
other technical foresters, some are engi- 
neers, and a large number are old log- 
ging camp superintendents and practical 
woodsmen. Most of these leaders were 
recruited from unemployed. 

In one camp in the Missabe Purchase 
Unit near Big Rice Lake, Minnesota, the 
superintendent is a civil engineer who 
has had twenty years of general engineer- 
ing and construction experience. One of 
his foremen is a forestry graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, who has had 
nine years of lumbering and forestry ex- 
perience. Two others are engineers who 
have had a number of years of general 
highway and construction work, while the 
fourth is an old woods cruiser with ap- 
proximately thirty years’ experience in 
lumbering. The commanding officer is a 
second lieutenant of the Coast Artillery 
Reserve Corps, and the camp surgeon is a 
first lieutenant of the Medical Corps Re- 
serve, a man of some six years’ experi- 
ence. The 200 enrolled men are organized 
as follows: 10 leaders who receive $45 a 
month, 16 assistant leaders at $36 a month, 
and 175 trainees at the minimum pay of 
$30. The camp leaders and assistant 
leaders are selected from the ranks of 
the enrollees on the basis of ability. 


Reduce Fire Loss 

Fire fighting constituted a very im- 
portant part of the activity last summer. 
Various estimates place the reduction of 
forest fire loss from 40 to 60 per cent dur- 
ing the first year of the CCC. “National 
forest area burned over during the first 
ten months of the year was reduced from 
a five-year average of 600,875 acres to 
142,444 acres—the lowest percentage on 
record,” according to an account in the 
December 2 issue of Happy Days, the 
weekly CCC newspaper. 

With the end of the second six-month 
enrollment period an assessment of the 
work of the camps can be made. The 


first six months, after the preliminary 
organization had been completed, were 
mainly centered on the general conserva- 
tion work already mentioned. The great- 
est defect, according to some critics, was 
the failure to start an educational pro- 










gram. This was remedied in the second 
period by the introduction of courses in 
forestry, surveying, and other technical 
training, and in history, citizenship, eco- 
nomics, and language study. 

Because the men in the camps range 
from illiterates to college graduates, the 
school program varies greatly. There is 
hardly a subject found in the curricula of 
our elementary schools, high schools, and 
universities that is not being studied 
somewhere in the CCC. The sciences, lan- 
guages, literature, engineering, agricul- 
ture, forestry, business, mathematics, 
bookkeeping, typing, factory management, 
and music are included. 

In order properly to direct and coordi- 
nate the teaching programs in the 1,440 
camps throughout the country, Clarence 
S. Marsh, former dean of the evening ses- 
sion of the University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed Educational Director for the 
CCC by Dr. George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education. To 
administer the program there has been 
appointed a corps area educational ad- 
viser for each of the nine army corps 
areas and one camp educational adviser 
for each of the camps. All told, about 
1,500 persons have been added to the 
Emergency Conservation Work organiza- 
tion to direct educational work. 


Director's Report 


Robert Fechner, director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, in a report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in February summarized 
the following achievements in the first six 
months. 

Tree and plant disease control on 2,120,- 
940 acres of public lands. 

Insect control on 1,355,000 acres. 

Rodent control on 3,809,000 acres. 

Erosion control on 468,000 acres. 

Construction of 99,800 erosion dams. 

Removal of inflammable fire hazards 
from 153,200 acres. 

Construction of 13,342 miles of truck 
trails. 

Erection of 6,784 miles of telephone 
lines. 

Construction of 5,840 miles 
breaks. 

These, however, are only part of the 
accomplishments. The CCC has cleaned 
up hundreds of thousands of acres in na- 
tional and state parks. The men have 
built lookout towers, tool houses, bridges, 
headquarters buildings, and barns. While 
tree planting has not yet become a major 
part of the work of the camps, neverthe- 
less, Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Tree Association esti- 
mates that some 200,000 acres will be 
planted with some 200,000,000 trees dur- 
ing the first year. Also, in some locali- 
ties the projects are not of a forestry 
nature at all. Two camps in Milwaukee 
County, for example, have been at work 
on five concrete bridges and retaining 
walls, another has been building jetties 
into Lake Michigan, while a fourth has 
been constructing lagoons and dams _ in 
one of the county parks. 

Many observers claim the enrolled men 
have rebuilt themselves physically and 
mentally. Governor Wilbur L. Cross of 
Connecticut, who visited several of the 
camps of his state, says that he found the 
boys “generally contented and in a hope- 
ful frame of mind.” One CCC camp su- 
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perintendent claims that not only have the 
boys in his«camp gained an average of 
thirteen pounds in weight, but they are 
also “having the time of their lives.” In 
a contest sponsored by the American 
Forestry Association, many of the en- 
rolled members, expressed profound grati- 
tude merely for the opportunity to tell 
what the corps had meant to them, and 
the replies from the boys clarify the 
human values of the work. Some of the 
prize-winning resporses were printed in 
the winter issues of American Forests. 


Opportunity for Travel 


A value of the CCC that may have been 
generally overlooked is the opportunity 
many of the boys have had to “see Amer- 
ica first.’ In Montana are a number of 
camps that have enrolled New York boys. 
In one Minnesota camp, the boys are 
mainly from Kansas, and they have been 
getting a salutary but rather chilly taste 
of northern climate. In many instances 
boys have been transported long distances 
to the camps, thus getting an opportunity 
for travel. 

A few entries, however, should be made 
on the other side of the CCC ledger, for 
there have been some criticisms of the 
camps. In the first place, there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among the boys 
in the camps, especially during the first 
few weeks, when some of the tents were 
without floors and the food was poor. 
But most of these defects were soon 
remedied. 

It appears that most of the complaints 
were not of a serious nature. Homesick- 
ness was frequent, but the fact that 175,- 
000 of the original 300,000 reenlisted at 
the end of the first six months indicates 
that conditions have not been unsatisfac- 
tory. Of the 125,000 whose places were 
taken by new recruits in October, some 
left because they were able to get jobs, 
some because they liked city life better, 
while a few were discharged because they 
had caused trouble. Probably there will 
be an even larger percentage of reenroll- 
ments in April. 

A more fundamental criticism, however, 
is that of military control of the camps, 
and the possibility of the CCC becoming a 
sort of permanent semi-military organiza- 
tion for the training of young men before 
they are absorbed in industry. Many peo- 
ple are concerned about this possibility, 
and the opponents of extensive military 
activities have been voicing objections. 
When Assistant Secretary of War Harry 
Woodring claimed in a recent article in 
Liberty that the CCC camps were a part 
of a program of military preparedness, he 
was sharply reprimanded by the President 
for this sweeping assertion. 

The army was used for a share in the 
work, according to a correspondent to 
The Christian Century, because early in 
the organization work it became apparent 
that neither the Department of Agricul- 
ture nor the Department of Labor was 
prepared to undertake the task of han- 
dling 300,000 men in 1,440 camps. “Only 
the army officers who had had experience 
in fitting raw boys from the city into the 
exigencies of life in the open understood 
the technique,” he says. Those who are 
not unsympathetic or hostile to our mili- 
tary organization feel that the army has 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Regional Planning for the Capital City 


A handkerchief 
map of Washing- 
ton and the sur- ' 
rounding country 
is being issued by 
the National 
Capital Park and 


4 =e AA 


Planning Com- 
mission and the 
American Civic 


Association to 
promote the 
George Washing- 
ton Memorial 
Parkway Fund. 
The artist took 
her inspiration 
for the handker- 
chief from a rare 
cloth map of the 
Capital city 
printed about 
1792. Only a few 
of these early 
maps are known 
to be in existence 
today, and are 
believed to have 
been used in con- 
nection with the 
auction sale of 
lots in the “new 
Federal Town,” 
for which the plans were drawn by L’En- 
fant, the young French military engineer 
who came to America in 1777. The mod- 
ern handkerchief map is about twenty- 
eight inches square, reproduces not only 
the original L’Enfant Plan but a map of 
the surrounding country and its impor- 
tant landmarks, bordered by sketches of 
the notable buildings of the Capital. 
The National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, which has prepared a 
comprehensive plan of the Washington 
region, incorporating the principal fea- 
tures of the L’Enfant Plan, was created 
in 1926. Both it and the American Civic 
Association have advocated the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, a devel- 
opment along the banks of the Potomac 
River from Mount Vernon to Great Falls 
on the Virginia side and between Fort 
Washington and Great Falls on the Mary- 
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land side. The recent opening of the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway be- 
tween Washington and Mount Vernon 
completes about one-quarter of the whole 
project. 

The handkerchief map is printed in six 
colors on a fine quality of muslin, sunfast 
and washable. The colors are red, blue, 
green, plum, brown and terra cotta. Many 
uses have been suggested for the maps. 
They may be antiquated with lacquer or 
shellac and framed as an interesting wall 
decoration. They may be placed under 
glass for card table trays.. They can be 
used as handkerchief, scarf, apron, table 
cover, or sewed together to make bags, 
bed spreads, window draperies, or even 
garments. The handkerchief maps may be 
ordered from the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, 901 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Forests and Men 


(Concluded from 


done a creditable job of it: One camp 
superintendent says that the CCC has 
been of great value in training reserve 
officers in handling and taking care of 
men in a more constructive way. Accord- 
ing to E. W. Tinker, regional forester at 
Milwaukee, “the army has little authority 
over the enrollees, and in the beginning, at 
least, were somewhat handicapped by not 
being able to use any of the usual meas- 
ures of discipline. The army officers have 
to depend almost entirely on ‘moral sua- 
sion’ and handled a situation so unusual to 
most of them in a highly commendable 
way.” 

Another point that is not generally 
known, is that 4,000 regular army officers 
were about to be put on the retired and 
inactive lists when the army was called 
upon for the CCC work. This saved these 
men from “summary dismissal” and pro- 


vided an opportunity for the employment 
of an additional 2,000 reserve officers, 
most of the men without employment at 
the time. 





preceding page) 

The fact should be kept in mind that 
no man in the CCC has joined the army, 
and that no one has been forced to enroll, 
for membership is entirely on a voluntary 
basis. There is no army obligation of any 
kind, and there is no drill, no manual of 
arms, and no bugle calls. But in moving 
the 200 boys of a camp from place to 
place some sort of order, at least sufficient 
to avoid the appearance of a mob, must 
be maintained. 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
future of the CCC. The camps are to be 
continued for at least another year, and 
the enrollments and reenlistments which 
will take place in April will be for one 
year instead of six months as heretofore. 
That may constitute a step toward a per- 
manent establishment. Many have sug- 
gested that it would be an excellent idea 
to make the CCC a permanent organiza- 
tion for absorbing unemployed boys. 
Governor Cross of Connecticut says, “I 
am in favor of continuing the camps so 
long as the depression lasts and possibly 
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maintaining a skeleton organization which 
can be expanded from time to time to 
take up the slack in our employment 
situation.” 

The tremendous possibilities and the 
significant timeliness of President Roose- 
velt’s emergency conservation program 
has impressed the defenders of our nat- 
ural resources. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, in his annual report of December 
15, pointed out that “comprehensive and 
detailed improvement and development 
plans have long been prepared for every 
forest, to insure an orderly, if slow, ad- 
vance.” Mr. Wallace claims that “na- 
tional welfare demands a much broader 
federal conservation program than that of 
the past to correct the evil consequences 
of unchecked individualism in the handling 
of forest resources and’ to promote a 
properly balanced and efficient land use.” 
He claims that private ownership of for- 
est land is breaking down at an alarming 
rate, and that “a great national effort is 
called for to stem the tide running 
strongly in the direction of impaired for- 
est resources.” The Department of Agri- 
culture fully endorses the recommendation 
embodied in a recent Forest Service re- 
port that public agencies should acquire 
224 million acres of forest land and place 
it under federal management. 
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Putting Vitamins 
To Work 


By MAE B. BENSON 


F the very thought of vitamins con- 
founds you, do not despair utterly, 
because even those who know 
most about vitamins are. not al- 
together sure of everything about the 
elusive elements. 
is known is important and has con- 
tributed greatly to the well-being and 
happiness of mankind. One point 
upon which all research scientists 
delving into this mysterious vitamin 
business agree is that vitamins are 
necessary to normal nutrition and 
health and, so far as is known today, 
their safest and most desirable sources 
are foods in which they are naturally 
found and from which the body can 
take as much or as little of them as 
it wants. Some vitamins by reason of 
their chemical character have been 
studied more thoroughly and more ex- 
haustively than others; thus more is 
known of their sources, and their 

effect upon the human system when 
an ample or a deficient supply is 
present. 

Let us analyze the vitamin chart 
in the simplest possible way. These 
charts are available and many of 
them are complete, containing the 
common foods and those not so regu- 
larly in the daily diet. For purposes 
of this brief study we have taken 
only the foods containing the greatest 
supply of the four vitamins about 
which most is known. Study con- 
tinues on vitamins E, F, and G, and 
some day accurate knowledge will be 
- available on them. Vitamin A de- 
ficiency manifests itself in skin 
troubles and digestive disorders first. 
Experiments with monkeys show that 
when Vitamin A is removed from the 
diet nine out of ten develop one or 
the other or both of these troubles. 
Of course, the obvious way to avoid 
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them is to pro- 
vide a normal 
supply of Vita- 


min A for the 
body’s constant 
use. How shall 


we do this? First, 
know the richest 
sources of Vita- 
min A, which 
are listed below. In the normal diet, 
Vitamin A foods should be present 
consistently because Vitamin A is es- 
sential to growth in the very young. 
Vitamin A is both a tissue builder and 
a regulatory element. 

While carefully providing an ample 
supply of Vitamin A with studied 
regularity we may also be giving the 
body its quota of Vitamin B, for these 
two vitamins are contained in several 
foods in almost equal proportion. 
And as the brief chart below will 
show, some few foods contain an ex- 
cellent supply of Vitamins A, B and 
C. Vitamin B deficiency is mani- 
fested by tiredness, nervousness, indi- 
gestion, constipation, and in advanced 
deficiency by neuritis. While they 
sound like ‘“‘old folks’”’ diseases, they 
are seriously besetting the young peo- 
ple today in many localities. Vitamin 
B foods include whole grain cereals, 
yeast, green peas, asparagus, chard, 
eggs, and spinach. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the vitamins is Vitamin C. Its de- 
ficiency symptoms are irritability and 
lack of stamina. I wonder if you 
know anybody who needs a good stiff 
diet of Vitamin C. You probably do, 
because for some unknown reason the 
Vitamin C foods seem to be the most 
neglected, doctors say. Knowing the 
essential excellence of the properties 
of Vitamin C (the poise-giving and 
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stamina-stimulating vitamin), let us 
examine our diet carefully and check 
up on the regular supply of: cabbage, 
peppers, grapefruit, lemons, lettuce, 
oranges, spinach, tomatoes and straw- 


berries. Can you -detect a lack of 
them in your diet? 

Vitamin D is still a grave puzzle. 
Cod liver oil is the best source that 
food can provide. But the fact that 
not only food but sunlight supply the 
body with Vitamin D makes the study 
more confusing. Sunlight or ultra- 
violet radiation on the skin and also 
the calcium and phosphorous content 
in the diet affect the action of vitamin 
D. In many charts the most gener- 
ous source of Vitamin D is sunlight. 
In addition to cod liver oil, Vitamin D 
is found in milk, eggs, halibut oil 
and butter. 

Young high school students have 
a decided advantage over adults in 
providing for the future of the body 
and thus avoiding the ills that vitamin 
deficiency may bring on. The adult 
who in youth deprived his body of 
some of the needed vitamins may have 
to resort to the use of vitamin con- 
centrates under the direction of a 
physician. But young and developing 
bodies will respond to the right food, 
taking from it the elements in the 
exact proportions that the body needs 
and utilizing them without any un- 
natural effort. 


VITAMIN FOODS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 





Most A 


(Deficiency causes skin and 
digestive troubles) 


cod liver oil 


Most is 


(Deficiency causes tiredness, 
neuritis, nervousness) 


kidney beans 


tomatoes (canned) 


milk navy beans raw cabbage 
cream spinach watercress 
butter whole grain cereals garden lettuce 
eggs yeast fresh peas 
carrots grapefruit 
watercress lemon juice 
spinach orange juice 


Foods rich in vitamins "A," "B,"" "C": 





Most 7 


(Deficiency causes irritabil- 
ity, lack of stamina) 


Most D 


(Deficiency causes low 
vitality) 


cod liver oil 
sunlight 
milk 


Tomatoes, string beans, raw cabbage, carrots, gar- 
den lettuce, fresh peas, sweet potatoes, pineapple. 
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Community Work for Young America 


with an enrollment of seventy mem- 

bers changed the face of its com- 
munity. Hiram village, the subject of the 
improvement, has a population of about 
500 people. 

This work started when a civic com- 
mittee appointed by the Mayor offered 
prizes for the best student essay on an 
improvement that would make Hiram, 
Ohio, a more beautiful place. An addi- 
tional prize, to be awarded a year later, 
was Offered to the student who planned 
and executed the most striking improve- 
ment on his own lot. 

The best ideas in these essays were se- 
lected by the Principal and put into a 
five-page mimeographed bulletin on Com- 
munity Beauty. This bulletin was used 
as a basis of discussion in the civics 
classes at the school. It contained twenty- 
one definite plans, most of which could be 
executed by young people. 

One spring day, the students were asked 
to wear their old clothes to school. Classes 
were dismissed for a half day, and the 
students began their campaign. The 
building and grounds committee of the 
student council had charge of the work 
at the school. Girls gave the inside of 
the school rooms a thorough cleaning. 
Some washed apparatus and shelves. An- 
other group under the direction of the 
student librarian dusted and _ repaired 
books. Where a low weed-covered bank 
with a rusty fence at the top ran along 
one side of the school grounds, a group 
of boys graded a gently rolling slope 
and replaced the ugly fence with a beauti- 
ful hedge of spirea. Another group 
planted some dogwoed, flowering peach, 
and a half dozen pine trees which had 
been contributed to the school. The 
younger students weeded the school lawn. 

Other work was done away from the 
school. A group of older students went 
to the woods and dug up a sufficient num- 
ber of well-formed hard maple trees to 
plant either side of the main thorough- 
fare of the town. This group was in the 
charge of an adult who had had consider- 
able experience in planting trees, and the 
instruction they received was most practi- 
cal. Another group cultivated and seeded 
some unsightly short-cut paths. Still an- 
other group cleaned up two corner lots 
which absentee landlords had allowed to 
grow up to weeds. 

One desirable by-product of this cam- 
paign was that a number of students 
went home and helped clean up their own 
lots. The community caught the spirit of 
the work and the adult committee, as a 
central buying and selling agency, dis- 
posed of over one hundred shrubs and 
twenty-five ornamental trees for our 
gardens. 

The next phase of this work was the 
outgrowth of one of the programs of the 
Hiram High School Politics Club. At a 
potluck supper in Hiram Church parlors, 
the club held a general discussion on “A 
Plan for Hiram.” The following talks 
were given after dinner: Organization for 
Community Planning; Culture and Edu- 
cation in Hiram; Community Recreation 
and Entertainment; and Cormmunity Plan- 
ning and Beautification. 


[= is a story of how a high school 





By REIGN S. HADSELL 
Principal, Hiram (Chio) High School 


“A. Plan for Hiram” will be discussed 
by the school civics classes and by the 
adult civic beautification committee. It 
will then be revised by a committee of 
the Politics Club and mimeographed. At 
the beginning of the spring cleaning and 
planting season the Politics Club will cir- 
culate a packet containing the Hiram 
Plan and pamphlet material on model 
communities like Radburn, New Jersey. 

Several definite activities have been 
planned for this spring’s campaign, by the 
Politics Club. (1) It is arranging with 
several nurseries to have bargain sale dis- 


plays of plants, shrubs and trees. (2) The 
Hi-Y boys have volunteered to secure 
shade trees from the woods for people 
who would like to improve home grounds. 
(3) The regular Hiram Clean-Up Week 
will be set to coincide with Civic Beautifica- 
tion Week. (4) A community mass meeting 
will be called early in the week with the 
adult organizations of the town cooperat- 
ing to discuss the suggestions made in the 
“Plan for Hiram.” 

We believe that these activities have 
increased the respect of the adults of 
the community for the school, and helped 
students to see the meaning of good 
citizenship by making them active citizens 
of their own home town. 











HEAVY food frequently makes sluggish thinkers. Se take the advice 
of veteran students and eat Kellogg’s Rice Krispies — the delicious 
rice cereal that satisfies hunger without “bogging” you down. 


Those crisp, crunchy bubbles are fine at any meal. The way they 
crackle in milk or cream always appeals to the appetite. Nourishing 
and easy to digest. Extra good with canned fruit 


or honey. 


Ask for Kellogg’s Rice Krispies at your campus 
restaurant. Don’t forget to enjoy a bowlful y 
a study session at night. You'll sleep bet- 
ter. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Listen! hap 























Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Lazy Bones 


Sir:—I believe that it would de- 
velop mental laziness, if a vocabu- 
lary list were placed in each issue; 
for the best way to increase vocabu- 
lary is to look up the pronunciation and 
definition of each unfamiliar word as it 
is met with in reading. Surely, if any- 
one is interested enough in a new word, 
he can find it in a dictionary. 

Jeanne Stromberg, 
Twp. H. 8., Park Ridge, Ill. 


Points 


Dear Sir:—We have a Club Council, 
composed of a representative from each 
active club in the school, that discusses 
the problems of the school in relation to 
the clubs. The problem facing us at the 
present time is a point system. Are there 
any such systems being used in other 
schools? Have they been successful in 
getting students in extra-curricular acti- 
vities to participate? And have they re- 
stricted students who desire to participate 
in every activity possible? 

Harriet M. Keilman, 
Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Consult Exztra-Curricular Activities by 
Harold Meyer or School Clubs by Harry 
McKown.—Ed. 

* 


Student Court 


Dear Sir:—The teachers of this high 
school thought that the students would 
greet a student court with enthusiasm, as 
it does away with the old methods of 
“preaching” by the teachers. This old 
method would usually be met only by 
sullen looks and hard feelings on both 
sides. 

We have a committee of twenty students 
which forms a body called the Sentinels. 
The job of this body is to witness any 
misconduct of any sort around school and 
report to the student court. In the case 
of misconduct, culprits are warned several 
times. If they continue their exploits, 
they are turned into the student court. 

The court is composed of five members 
of the student body and the president of 
the student body. 

There is to be an election soon where 
the students will vote whether or not to 
continue the student court. 

Orin Phillips, 
Madera (Cal.) H. 8. 
* 


Air-Minded 


Dear Editor:—I uphold the cancellation 
of Air Mail contracts and installation of 
Army Air Mail Service. 

It is easy to see that the protests sent 
our two governmental leaders who are 
now in the “lime-light” are sent mainly 
by Republicans working toward the °’36 
Presidential election, or financiers con- 
nected with the air lines affected. 

Understanding that Colonel Lindbergh 
is connected financially with an air line 
has lowered my estimation of this great 
airman. Will Rogers opened his discus- 
sion. February 25th with a truly pathetic 





Forum 


story and worked up to the air 
mail trouble. The story he told 
really happened, but it was not 
an army plane. 
Robert L. Doss, 
Whitewright (Tex.) H. 8. 


® 
Voting Privilege 


Dear Editor:—I was puzzled 
by the voting rights of the 
citizens of the U. S. 

In most Southern states a poll tax is 
imposed upon citizens before they are 
allowed to vote. This is unjust because it 
discriminates between the rich and poor 
as to certain rights as citizens of these 
United States. 

The only reason that I can possibly see 
for this to be constitutional is that voting 
is a privilege and not a right. And yet 
the Constitution states that voting is a 
right of every citizen of the United States. 

I am sure the poll tax has been held 
constitutional, otherwise it would have 
been abolished. The only conclusion that 
I can draw is that suffrage is not the na- 
tural right of an individual. 

Leon Givarz, 
Salisbury, Md. 


* 
Colored Justice 
Sirs:—Ray Valdez wrote about money 
justice in February 10th Scholastic. I 
should like to cite another example of in- 
justice dealing with color. According to 
the Chicago Tribune, February 18th, O. 
C. Brown, Negro, of Greenwood, Miss., is 
to hang March 28th because he carried 
fire-arms when he robbed a man. No 
white man has ever been sent to the gal- 
lows in Mississippi for robbery—fire-arms 
or no fire-arms. ; 
Sylvia Riseman, 
Sullivan H. 8., Chicago, Il. 
+ 
Air Ads 
Sirs:—I do not approve of two tricks 
used to get trade by advertising over the 
radio. First, they advertise they will 
give something free if you write to them 
on the back of a box which contained 
their product. Usually they send you 
very little except advertisements. Sec- 
ond, they tell you their program will be 
discontinued if you do not buy their prod- 
ucts. This should be a federal offense. 
Richard Crick, 
Elmhurst H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Vocal Chords or Leg Muscles? 


Dear Forum:—Vocal chords in our 
opinion should be appreciated more often 
than is the custom. We need this large 
proportion of vocal chords to support our 
teams. 

Leg muscles alone do not win the ma- 
jority of the games. By the numbers who 
go out for athletics, in our school, you can 
tell that all students aren’t interested in 
the actual playing. Some students re- 
ceive more benefit from supporting the 
team than actually furnishing the leg 
muscles. 

Our high school seems to be providing 
enough physical education for the school. 
We believe the privilege of cheering for 
the team is satisfying although it may not 
be physically helpful. We don’t, as a rule, 
go to school for physical development, but 
we go for mental development. 

Without vocal chords how far would 
mere leg muscles get us? 

Marguerite Cool and Lucille Chubb, 
J. H. 8., Amsden, Ohio. 


















Student Section 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





SCHOLASTIC 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BEAVER COLLEG 





20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. — 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., de- 


grees. Home economics, kindergarten, ya 
tary Ne health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
mu fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
rates. Geteleg, , D.D., 











B. Greenwa! 
Pres., “Bex S Jenkintown, Pa 





4-year norma! courses in 

Physical ‘Education and in 

Dramatic Arts leading to a 

1 and 2-year Secre- 

tarial. ” 2-year Junior Collere. 

ment service, Dormitories. 
Catalog. 


Ls, Inc. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


> COMMERCIAL ART : Illustration ; Fash- 
fon Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 
drawing, penning: one, two year courses, 
Low_ tuition, get eee, Dormitories. 
Students’ work 130 Siaais 
St., Pittsburgh, Pe Willis" Shook, Diree 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


Scheel of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial pmaaeetion. Advertising 

. Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 


Uy Architec- 
tural Construction, rehitecture. 
Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 










































TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
E. LECTRICAL 

NG NEERING 
A BRoaD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
= time, complete in one school year. Approved by 


educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildings. 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 


vw” BLISS "ers 


323 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 












NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 


a 





NE of the Nation's ovistanding mining schools ... Courses 

in Mining, Metollurgy, Petroleum ond Mining Geology, ond 
Generol ... Practical instruction, small classes, fine equipment, strong 
faculty... Splendid climate yeor round .., All expenses unvysvally low 


+ e+ Send for catalog. 
B.S. REED, REGISTRAR, SOCORR®G, N. M. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT erescsiEatcatsen 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
rof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 

opportunity for High School grad- 

uates. LW early examinations 
a Re for 

free 32-pag k, with list 

M scam 


FRANK uty eUNSTITUTE 
Dept. B284 Rochester, N. Y. 




















Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service. Your choice of free subscriptions to 
sixteen quality magazines with group orders for 
Scholastic. Inqéire: Subscription Department, 


Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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” The Order of the Round Setie is o open 
to all high school students in the fiel 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
as Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work {Initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

e All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND TAB BLE 


Perfectness 


All perfect things are sad’ning in effect 

The autumn wood robed in its scarlet 
clothes, 

The matchless tinting on the royal rose 

Whose velvet leaf by no least flaw flecked, 

Love’s supreme moment, when the soul 
unchecked 

Soars high as heaven, and its best rapture 
knows— 

These hold a deeper pathos than our woes 

Since they leave nothing better to expect. 


Resistless change, when powerless to im- 
prove 

Can only mar. The gold will pale to gray; 

Nothing remains tomorrow as today. 

The rose will not seem quite so fair, and 
love 

Must find its measures of delight made 
less. 

Oh, how imperfect is all perfectness! 


—Verna Wolfinger, 17 
Wittenberg (Wis.) High School 
Mise Lu Verne Kloeckner, Teacher. 
* 


Mighty Memories 


The old folks have a hair-raising fear 
of death and taxes. High school students 
have an equal fear of memory work, and 
more memory work. It might be well to 
relate a few tales of men who have had 
mighty memories. ; 

Gambetta, the great Tribune, was able 
to repeat the Book of Ruth word for 
word backward. He was able to do the 
same with all the works of Victor Hugo 
and Ossian. Then there was Arlinin, the 
Neapolitan, who used. to recite 15,350 lines 
from Dante without a moment’s pause. 
La Croze could repeat twelve verses in 
twelve unknown languages after hearing 
them read aloud once. 

Cyrus, the gangling King of Persia, 
knew the name of every soldier in his 
army by heart. Leagues away, in fair 
Athens, Themistocles could call all of the 
20,000 inhabitants of Athens by their first 
names. What a Postmaster-General he 
might have made! In more modern times, 
Herman Heidegger of London could call 
from memory the wording of all the signs 
along both sides of the street for ten 
blocks after once walking past to observe 
them ! 

But right here at home, in El Paso, 
Texas, Reverend W. B. Hogg memorized 
the Bible. Have you ever heard of Wil- 
liam J. Sidis who entered Harvard at 
the age of eleven? He memorized four 
foreign languages at the age of four. Van 
Dyke Tiers, aged four, of Downers Grove, 
Illinois, can name and locate every coun- 
try on the globe and its capital. 

And you think you can’t memorize that 
three line quotation from Shakespeare for 
class tomorrow. Tut. Tut. 

—Irving Wallace, 
6103 18th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 








On the Sand 


All love that has not friendship for its 
base 

Is like a mansion built upon the sand. 

Though brave its walls as any in the land, 

And its tall turrets lift their head in 


grace, 

Though skillful and accomplished artists 
trace 

Most beautiful designs on every hand, 

And gleaming statues, in dim niches stand, 

And fountains play in some flower-hidden 
place, 

Yet, if from the east a sudden gust 

Of adverse Fate is blown, or sad rains 
fall, 

Day in, day out, against its yielding wall, 

Lo! the fair structure crumples to the 
dust. 

Love, to endure life’s sorrow and earth’s 
woe, 

Needs friendship’s solid mason work be- 
low. 


—Norman Thayer, 16, 
Wittenberg (Wis.) High School 
Miss Lu Verne Kloeckner, Teacher 


My Cooking Class 


It’s supposed to be a cooking class; 
But all we do is talk, 

About our germs and good health rules, 
And how we ought to walk. 

If you call this a cooking class, 

I don’t think that you should: 

We have not cooked one single bit; 
And how I wish we would! 


Camilla Jane Hawson, 11, 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 


In a Streetcar 


Faces, artificial with rouge; lips red 

And startling above black collars of fur; 

Wide shoes; scuffed toes; miniature 

Lofty-heeled slippers; tiny, mincing tread 

Behind long stride; weary, work-worn 
faces, 


Hanging from straps, swaying in their’ 


places. 


Day in, day out—one mad, inane rush 
He getting most who can hardest push; 
Where is the bright horizon? 


Marie Fay, 17, 


St. Margaret’s 
Minn. 


Sister Marion, Teacher. 


Academy, Minneapolis, 


“Seers,” the poem in the February $rd 
issue, was credited to the wrong student. 
Miss Nana Matlock, Yorkville (Ill.) Con- 
solidated Schools, is the author. Her 
teacher is Miss Ruth Ballard Burrows. 




















NEW 
OUTLOOK 


Edited by 
ALFRED E. SMITH 


Most Talked About, Most 
Outspoken Magazine 
in America 


Intelligently Discusses Problems 
of Today—and Tomorrow 


Civie 
Social 
Eeonomie 
Politieal 
Edueational 
One Year $3. Two Years $5. 


Introductory offer to Teachers and 
to Readers of this publication— 


Five Months $1. 


Tear out this advertisement today 
Write your address in margin 
Mail it with payment to 


NEW OUTLOOK 


515 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 




















SO.. you're off to 


NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old towa 
happier... business is better 
«+ people are gayer. 
You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s convenient 
comfortable, fri and 
easy on your pocket Kk, 
Come to the Piccadilly, 
one of New York’s newest 
hotels, Rooms are sound- 
roofed, with plenty of 
iishe and air 
ucing beds. 


oe in the 
Geor gion Restaurant... 
VER LINING Cocktail 
Room.. serving the best at 
moderate prices. 


ise $250 Fisse 


HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


WILLIAM MADLUNG 
Managing Director 
227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 8 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
See January 27th issue for rules. 

Families of ....... farmers had an annual 
tomes income of ...... in one southern county. 
by A UG Ta is a challenging eiped ens 
story because it was never completed. 

3. Te. Greatest .... veces comes when people 





eee OOE 0:2. .iice around them 
SY eee themselves to the status quo. 

os 4, 0a , who recently left the cotton 
business "tec a writing career, was born at ...... 
































































GIVE YOU, AS 


“| HEARTILY RECOMMEND 
THESE BOOKS FOR THE 
PLEASURE AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT 
WELL AS THE WISDOM 


THEY WILL 


AND KNOWLEDGE” . Becker 
Apri nay Lambs 


@ The famed book critic, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, has selected 
57 more books from Everyman's Library which will give you enjoyment 
and which will help you in your studies. 


310. HESPERIDES AND NOBLE NUMBERS 
—Robert Herrick. 
66. AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


0. W. Holmes. 
58. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS —T. 
Hughes. 
364. LES MISERABLES, Vol. !i—Victor Hugo. 
494. A DOLL’S HOUSE, THE WILD DUCK, 
LADY FROM THE SEA— 
Hendrik Ibsen. 


552. GHOSTS. An ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, 
RRIOR OF HELGELAND.— 
Hendrik Ibsen. 
E 


747. PEER GYNT—Hendrik Ibsen. 

230. HYPATIA—Charles Kingsley. 

14. ESSAYS OF EL!IA—Charles Lamb. 

19. HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
—Anne Manning. 

247. CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST— 
Capt. Marryat. 

179. MOBY DICK—Herman Melville. 

297. OMOO—Herman Melville. 

482. UTILITARIANISM, LIBERTY AND REP- 
—_ GOVERNMENT—J. S. 

POEMS—John Milton. 


384. 
830-831. COMEDIES, 2 Vols. — Poquelin de 


Moliere. 

54. DIARY, Vol. 1!1—Samuel Pepys. 

336. TALES OF MYSTERY. AND IMAGINA- 
10N—A. E. Poe. 

864. HETTY WESLEY —Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Couch. 
299. PEG WOFFINGTON—Charles Reade. 
695. THE NEW GOLDEN TREASURY —E. 


Rhys. 

683-684. _PAMELA, 2 Vols.—Samuel Richardson. 

219. SESAME AND LILLIES, TWO PATHS, 
and KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER-- 
J. Ruskin. 

710. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG—Michael Scott. 

126. THE ANTIQUARY—Sir W. Scott. 

130. CASTLE DANGEROUS and SURGEON’S 
DAUGHTER—Sir W. Scott. 


80 
EACH 


Postpaid 


inexpensive books. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


New York, N. Y. 


Pa For a limited time only. 
QE Any 5 volumes for 
$3.50, postage prepaid 


155 E. 44th St., 


132. FAIR MAID OF PERTH—Sir W. Scott. 
16. IVANHOE—Sir W. Scott. 

75. WAVERLEY—Sir W. Scott. 

748. BLACK BEAUTY, IIlustrated—Anna Sewell. 

154. HISTORIES AND POEMS OF — Wn. 
Shakespeare. 

155. TRAGEDIES OF—Wm. Shakespeare. 

95. PLAYS—R. B. Sheridan. 

765. VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE AND FAM- 
ILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

371. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—H. B. Stowe. 

60. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—Jonathan Swift. 

359. CHRISTMAS BOOKS—W. M. Thackeray. 

610. ENGLISH HUMORISTS; FOUR GEORGES 
—W. M. Thackeray. 

466. NEWCOMES, Vol. 11—W. M. Thackeray. 

288. VANITY FAIR—W. M. Thackeray. 

508. VIRGINIANS, Vol. 1i—W. M. Thackeray. 

281. WALDEN—H. D. Thoreau. 

613. ANNA KARENINA. New Trans. by R. S. 
Townsend, Vol. t1—-Count Leo Tolstoi. 

360. DR. THORNE—Anthony Trollope. 

181 re’ PARSONAGE — Anthony Trol 
lope. 

391. LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, Vol. 1 
—Anthony Trollope. 

182. THE WARDEN—Anthony Trollope. 

319. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA—Jules Verne. 

367-368-369. MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, 3 Vols. 
—Jules Verne. 

573. LEAVES OF GRASS AND DEMOCRATIC 
VISTAS—Walt Whitman. 

858. PLAYS, PROSE WRITINGS, and POEMS. 
Intro. by Hesketh Pearson.—Oscar Wilde. 

330. BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS—Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 

362. nas OF REDCLYFFE — Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 

470. LITTLE DUKE—Charlotte M. Yonge. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Scholastic Bookshop, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, the volumes of Everyman’s Library that 


155 179 


I have encircled below. 
14 16 «119 
19f 182 219 230 247 281 
359 360 362 364 367 

830 831 858 864 
MONEY ENCLOSED 


RODREOGs 1 5505.50 ccdsieevo.ice sate Shalcoaleawdeidte pddsavoabaedea Sjacne 


NAME..........0ceeeeee wb ode 0ebd-desevsdsescerp secesoedccscceneespegsed 


54 58 60 66 75 95 126 130 132 
297 298 299 310 319 330 336 
368 4369 371 384 391 470 «482 


494 508 552 573 610 6i3 683 684 695 710 747 748 765 


154 


466 


Each volume is uniformly bound in uniform size. Featured by strict 8 c 
integrity of text and careful editing. Only 80c per volume, postage 
prepaid. Start your OWN library NOW with these great and prod 
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Student Section 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “tell me 


the signs of the zodiac. You first, 
Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right! Now, you, Harold, another 
one.” 


“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again. And now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment and then blurted out, “Mickey, 
the Mouse.”—Boston Transcript. 

e 
For years he had worked as “Asst.” 
Promotion seemed doubtfully dist. 
At last one fine day 
A rise came his way. 
Because he’d been prompt and perst. 
s 

A man who had been absent for a con- 
siderable time, and who during his travels 
had cultivated a great crop of whiskers 
and mustaches, visited a relative whose 
little girl had been his special favorite. 

The little girl made no offer to salute 
him with the usual kiss. 

“Why, child,’ said the mother, “don’t 
you give your old friend a kiss?” 

“Mother,” answered the child, “I don’t 
see any place.”—Labor. 

. 

The schoolmistress was giving her class 
of young pupils a test on a recent na- 
tural history lesson. 

“Now, Bobby Jones,” she said, “tell me 
where the elephant is found.” 

The boy hesitated for a moment; then 
his face lit up. 

“The elephant, teacher,’ he said, “is 
such a large animal it is scarcely ever 
lost.”"—Montreal Star. 

+ 
The beautiful state of fair Md. 
Is said to be very good dd. 
It is there that the cows 
Love to moo and to browse, 

And think themselves living in fd. 

® 

The collector approached a parishioner 
and held out the box. 

“I never give to missions,” whispered 
the parishioner. 

“Then take something out of the box, 
sir,” whispered the collector; “the money 
is for the heathen!” 

+ 


When Noah sailed the ocean blue 

He had his troubles same as you. 

He drove and drove and drove his ark 

Until he found a place to park. 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* 

William: How did you break your leg? 

Bill: I threw a cigarette in a man hole 
and stepped on it.—Colgate Banter. 





EARN MONEY 


STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 
it’s Easy—Profitable! We'll Teach You How! 
Earn money stringing tennis rackets this spring and during 


your summer vacation. 
‘is players need new strings in their tennis 
rackets two or three times a year! You can get thie 


business! 
String your friends’ 
to start with. 












sterted in business for 
yourself! 


IN MANUFACTURING CO.,4561 Packers Ave., 
Makers of TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED" Tennis Strings 
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The Teachers’ Column 


The Consumers’ Guide of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., wishes teachers to send the 
following information: 

How many children are getting milk each day in 
your schools? : 

How many are not getting milk each 

How much milk does each child get on the aver- 
age? 

If they are not getting enough, do you know why? 

Can you suggest anything to help them get more? 

Remember to send your school’s name 
and address. 

e 


Since this issue is concentrating on re- 
gional planning, it may interest your stu- 
dents to know what regions they live in. 
Some years ago, a Chicago newspaper ran 
a contest which involved redrawing the 
internal map of the United States accord- 
ing to regional instead of state boun- 
daries. In drawing such a map, respect 
must be paid to geographical lines, trade 
areas, natural resources, occupations, and 
population. Where there are conflicts be- 
tween rival trade areas or between the 
geographical and industrial lines of divi- 
sion, you may have to toss a coin. 


Bibliography on Regional Planning: 
Meatert, Lewis; ‘‘Sticks and Stones’; Liveright, 


Lewis, Burdette G.; “Reuniting the States’; 
Forum; March ’33. 
Morgan, Arthur E.; 


“Tennessee Power”; Sur- 

vey Graphic; March : 

Morgan, Arth ur E.; 
Valley”; Survey Graphic; Jan. 

Ascher, Charles ; “Public “Tools for Regional 
Planning”; Survey Graphic; Oct. °32. 

“The Regional Community” and other articles; 
Survey Graphic; May ‘a 

Mackaye, Benton; **Tennessee—Seed of a Na- 
tional Plan’’; Survey Graphic; May ” 

Mitchell, Jonathan; ‘“‘Utopia—Tennessee Valley 
Style’; New Republic; Oct. 18, ’33. 


“Bench- Marks | in Tennessee 


In discussing questions of national pol- 
icy, Scholastic articles make frequent use 
of the terms: conservative, radical, liberal, 
reactionary, left, and right. Do your stu- 
dents understand what is meant by these 
terms? Can they distinguish between a 
radical and a lunatic? 


Does Tomlinson like the way liners are 
furnished? Does he believe the arrange- 
ments for the passengers are appropriate 
to the crossing of the ocean? Do the pas- 
sengers show a sense of their proportion 
to the sea? Let students read -Bunin’s 
story, “The Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco,’ in a recent issue of the Golden 
Book, to compare his impressions of travel 
on an ocean liner with those of Tomlin- 


son’s. What is the single quality of this 
form of travel that arouses these au- 
thors? 


In connection with Miss Cohen’s article, 
let the students discuss what they know 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s plans for a national 
theater for the United States. There have 
been other recent proposals for a national 
theater, including one to be subsidized by 
CWA funds, and another which would be 
a self-supporting federal enterprise, de- 
signed to finance plays produced by ex- 
perienced theater men anxious to free 
themselves of the restrictions of private 
promoters. Discuss the possibilities of a 
civic theater. 

: * 


What meaning do your students derive 
from Mr. Aronovici’s statement that even 
in the cultural field the cosmopolitanism 
of large cities has failed? 














OU'LL be taking all the hurdles 
we high, when you eat that nat- 
ural energy-maker, Shredded Wheat. 
For Shredded Wheat is 100% whole 
wheat, with nothing added, nothing 
taken away. It brings you ail the 





energy-makers—the essential carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins—and all the natural bran. 

Find out for yourself that a bowl- 
ful of these crisp-baked biscuits is 
a bowlful of energy. Tell the family 
you want Shredded Wheat for 
breakfast every morning. It’s ready 
cooked, ready to eat with milk or 
cream and your favorite fruit. Keep 
up the good habit, and you’ll learn 
why coaches and trainers every- 
where recommend this vitally dif- 
ferent food! 


A product of 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
«<Uneeda Bakers’’ 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE VITALLY DIFFERENT FOOD 














THIS NEW ROYAL GUIDE MAKES 


Of course you can “‘two-finger”’ 
satisfactorily! But why limit your- 
self? Royal’s “Simple System of 
Touch Typewriting” prepared by 
expert instructors tells you... clear- 
ly, explicitly . . . how to attain real 
speed and typing facility in your 
spare time. 

Send for this valuable guide today. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Department S-334 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


1 enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 
Royal's “Simple System of Touch Type- 
writing.” Also, please quote, without ob- 
ligation, trade all eon my 
Typewriter, Serial No..—____against pur- 
chase of a new Royal Portable. 


ROYAL 





Worth many times the 10 cents 
Royal charges. Get the most out of 
your typewriter—whatever the 
make. Save time in preparing your 
themes, essays and reports ... win 
higher grades. Nowadays, with the 
ability to type so important, the 
mastery of this simple booklet may 
be a turning point in your career. 





Street. 








PORTABLE 


EASY! 


ILLUSTRATED ; . . The new 
Royal Portable, De Luxe model. 
Price, $60. Finest of home-sized 
writing machines. Other models: 
Royal Standard Portable $45; Royal 
Junior Portable $33.50. All are easy 
to use, handsome and sturdy. Con- 
venient payment terms, if desired. 








